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The Philosophy of Arthur Schopenhauer has experienced 
a singular fate. During a long series of years almost unno- 
ticed, it has suddenly become known and recognized even in 
circles which are not generally occupied with philosophy. In 
one respect only its position is unchanged. At the present 
time, after having become popular, it has still not obtained 
recognition in the German universities. Neither its origina- 
tor nor its followers have succeeded in elevating it to the 
place of a subject of academical lectures, or introducing it 
into the circle of sciences which are taught in the German 


; universities. There must be something lacking in this phi- 


losophy which caused even its talented founder (after a weak 
and unsuccessful attempt to have it recognized at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin) to give up trying to make it an academical 
study. Its followers were still less successful. Single doc- 
trines and ideas of this philosophy have indeed been accept- 
ed and applied in particular sciences, but the Philosophy 
of Arthur Schopenhauer as a whole—in the beginning 
almost unnoticed —has only been taught and recognized 
in those circles which are unacquainted with scientific 
culture. 

The form of Schopenhauer’s philosophy has been no small 
part of its power of attraction. And in its form it is, since 
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the time of Kant, a contrast to German philosophy. Its sci- 
entic form belongs to its character. No question has occu- 
pied German Philosophy more than the logical inquiry after 
the true methods of scientific knowledge. Kant found this 
scientific method in the critical procedure by investigation of 
the possibility of scientific knowledge to come to a decision 
about its ¢rwth. Instead of the critique of scientific knowl- 
edge, Fichte wants to develope the system of Philosophy by 
a method of logical thinking which derives everything ne- 
cessarily from a highest unity. Hegel wished to reach the 
same end by’the dialectical.phase of thought. Herbart sees 
in the method of the relations, discovered by him, the only 
_ way of obtaining a knowledge of the essence of things. Sci- 
ence is Philosophy, and Science is a proceeding according to 
the rules of Art—methodical, systematic thinking. 

There is only a faint reminder of this tendency in German 
philosophy since the time of Kant, in the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer. Although he may accept single results of 
Kant’s philosophy, he is still far from using Kant’s critical 
method of investigation; he proceeds dogmatically, and the 
fundamental tenets of his philosophy, from their assertion, 
are as certain as tenets of belief. Fichte, Schelling and He- 
gel he calls the three German sophists. He hates them all 
cordially, because their philosophy contains too much of the 
artifice of thinking. He (Schopenhauer) does not derive his 
ideas one from another, but establishes their connection, 
when there is one, by a collection of interesting pictures. 
He finds the writings and discussions of Herbart and Schlei- 
ermacher unenjoyable and tedious, although he borrows 
arguments from Schleiermacher to oppose the notion of the 
“categorical imperative,” moral necessity. In this point 
Schopenhauer forms a decided contrast to German philoso- 
phy since the time of Kant. As regards the form of his sys- 
tem, he is rather a believer in “sound common sense,” or, as 
he says, “sound reason,” which excels in the correct cognition 
of particulars for the purposes of practical life. 

The founder of the philosophy of “sound common sense” 
was John Locke. Voltaire brought it to Paris when he 
recrossed the channel, where, agreeing with French taste, 
it became fashionable in the polite world. Everybody be 
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lieved he could philosophize after this manner. Intellectual 
women studied this philosophy of “common sense.” The 
philosophy of Arthur Schopenhauer takes just the same 
position in Germany. He possesses the great talent of pre- 
senting his doctrine with the clearness of pictures, of illus- 
trating it by a rich selection of examples comprehensible by 
the common sense, thereby winning his readers over to his 
opinions. In this respect Schopenhauer has justly been called 
an eminent literary man. No wonder then, when philosophy 
was divested of its so-called scholastic form, and spoke the 
language of life, that it found approval with those to whom 
philosophy was difficult because of its methodical procedure. 

Moreover, at the time when Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
found a favorable reception with the public, there was dif- 
fused a great dislike to the so-called absolute philosophy, 
and in consequence the judgments which Schopenhauer, 
in his immoderate polemic, passed on Fichte, Schelling and 
Hegel were accepted without due consideration; and many 
imagined that philosophy consisted only of several of Kant’s 
doctrines which Schopenhauer selected as admissible, and 
of this modern philosophy in the form of “sound common 
sense.” 

“Common sense” in German philosophy had been treated 
with contempt, especially by Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. 
Common sense, which considers only the particular incidents 
in life without any connection, is by the absolute philosophy 
esteemed as outside of the truth, which itself alone recognizes 
and comprehends. Likewise experience and its method, in- 
duction, was not rightly judged or its use properly valued in 
German philosophy, neither in the critical philosophy of 
Kant nor the speculative philosophy of Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel. When Schopenhauer transplanted to German 
soil the stand-point of the philosophy of common sense of 
the English and French—which asserted empiricism to be 
the source of all knowledge, and all knowledge to be in the 
service of the will—he at least caused a half-justifiable 
reaction against German philosophy as it has advanced from 
Kant to Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. It has developed itself 
in sharp polemic with the empiricism and sens-ism of the 
English and French philosophies, but at the same time it 
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has failed in this polemic to recognize the element of truth 
which these philosophies contained. 

By the application of the inductive method—which Bacon 
first recommended with success for the cultivation of science, 
and which he almost alone recognized in its essential and 
leading ideas—the empirical sciences have made themselves 
a second power by the side of philosophy. But in Philoso- 
phy itself this method is always one-sided, and has been 
only half applied in the collection of observations, percep- 
tions and intuitions, and that with the presupposition that 
all cognitions are already conditioned by it, and that thought 
has no other power in cognizing than that of putting into 
another form that which the senses have already acquired. 
In this conception of thought—namely, that it creates 
nothing in cognition, and that all ideas are only abstracted 
from the sense-perceptions which cognize everything — con- 
sists the essence of sens-ism, which was founded by Locke, 
but most consistently carried out by Hume, and more espe- 
cially by the French sensationalists. 

In like manner Arthur Schopenhauer asserts that sense- 
perception furnishes all cognitions, and that thought—or 
reason, as he says—only puts these cognitions into another 
form, but itself creates no cognitions. Hence he sees himself 
obliged, like all sensationalist philosophers, to ascribe ma- 
gical powers of knowledge to sense-perception, which, if they 
inhered in sense-perception, would abolish and make super- 
fluous all thinking and cultivation of science. Schopenhauer 
protests that all sense-perception is intellectual and already 
has the understanding included in itself, which understand- 
ing is its immediate effect, whence it (sense-perception) not 
only apprehends the existing phenomena, but also sees 
immediately their causes, and is therefore the source of all ob- 
jectivity of knowledge. Therefore perception, he says, is suffi- 
cient. According to him, itapprehends the thing in itself with- 
out mediation, and knows that itis the thing in itself which 
it apprehends. According to this, sense-perception would 
possess as a gift of Nature what science strives to recognize 
by means of the mediation of thought, by investigation into 
the appearance of things. All cultivation of science and all 
thinking would indeed be superfluous if there were such in- 
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tellectual perception which is able to see immediately the 
causes of things and the things in themselves. 

But from this view of the power of cognition possessed by 
sense-perception arises the lack of systematic evolution of 
ideas and the deficiency of demonstration in Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy. A collection of interesting facts from all de- 
partments of science (in which Schopenhauer is an expert) 
cannot, in philosophy, be substituted for the necessary sys- 
tematic evolution of ideas and of demonstration, because in 
fact our sense-perceptions do not possess this magical power 
which Schopenhauer ascribes to them. 

Contrary to the position of this philosophy of perception, 
which is only a counterpart of Schelling’s “Intuition of the 
Absolute,” our philosophy is only to be advanced by a con- 
tinuation of the critical method of Kant and the speculative 
method of Fichte; but it will be necessary to estimate the 
empirical method according to its content which it shows for 
itself, and according to its method, differently and more 
correctly than the critical and speculative philosophies have 
done. The world, the including totality of all experience, 
Schopenhauer would comprehend from itself through expe- 
rience. He apprehendsit as Will and theoretical representa- 
tion. All is will and theoretical representation, and nothing 
is known beside. Two facts of consciousness—namely, that 
I will, and I represent to myself—he makes the basis of the 
interpretation of the world—-he expands anthropology into 
cosmology. From man he wishes to explain the world, which 
inhis view is the expansion of man into the universal essence 
of all things. Sensational psychology is considered the 
foundation of philosophy ; with Schopenhauer it also serves 
for the construction of the Universal. In his hands, the pro- 
blem of comprehending the world from itself is transformed 
into the other problem of interpreting the world from man, 
which constitutes the peculiarity of Schopenhauer’s view of 
the world. 

This anthropological tendency, in which he makes anthro- 
pology the beginning of cosmology, stands opposed to all 
sciences. The naturalists wish to comprehend man from 
the world and his place init. Theology wishes to compre- 
hend the world from God. The historical and ethical sci- 
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ences may indeed occupy themselves with the life of man, 
but when they wish to comprehend it they assume that this 
life is governed as by a higher law to which it is subject and 
under obligations. All sciences aim to comprehend man 
from something higher than himself. He himself (they say) 
is only a fact, and only sens-ism takes the mere facts of con- 
sciousness—in which are present both “I will” and “TI repre- 
sent”—for principles by which to interpret the world. The 
anthropological tendency, Schopenhauer’s undertaking, is an 
inversion of the principles of all scientific system. 

“The world is my theoretical representation,” says Scho- 
penhauer, “for that which is represented is only in the rep- 
resentation, and all our representations are dependent on the 
forms of space, time, and causality,” to which, like Fichte, 
he reduces Kant’s categories—without which we should not 
be able to represent anything. He makes the world a mere 
phenomenon of human consciousness. This phenomenal 
world exists only in its producers, the knowing subjects ; it 
arises, continues, and disappears, with the theoretical repre- 
sentation of the subject. To Schopenhauer it is self-evider: 
that everything which becomes the object of cognition is 
only our theoretical representation, and that the Forms of 
theoretical representation magically produce their content. 
Hence everything which consciousness represents to itself is 
only a delusion. 

According to Kant, the idea of the world is a thought 
which we cannot complete in any sense-perception, 4 
thought to which there is nothing corresponding in our 
experience, but which we nevertheless necessarily think for 
the limitation of our experience in order that we may not 
make the mistake of supposing that the world is only our 
theoretical representation. Schopenhauer’s theory does noi 
come from Kant, although it has made use of some theories 
of his philosophy in order to present itself. It has quite a 
different origin. 

According to Fichte, every finite ego has a non-ego, through 
which it knows itself limited in the theoretical and practical. 
Our theoretical representation is closed within limits, which 
indeed are incomprehensible in their origin but not in their 
significance, as through them our place in the real world is 
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determined. According to Fichte, the absolute ego alone 
posits the non-ego, but the finite ego knows itself thereby 
limited in its theoretical and practical activity. But where 
the ideal of cognition—as conceived in the absolute ego, the 
first principle of the science of knowledge—is confounded 
with the actual fact of scientific knowledge in us according 
to the third principle of the science of knowledge, as in Scho- 
penhauer, then the original critical idealism of Kant and the 
ethical idealism of Fichte are on the point of being trans- 
formed into a sophistical idealism. 

But Schopenhauer sees himself compelled to revoke his 
assertion. The world is not the mere shadow-world of my 
theoretical representation, but is something in itself beside 
the representation. This view of the world begins with an 
untrue statement which it cannot carry out, and therefore 
transforms into its opposite., But in the course of the treat- 
ment one statement destroys the possibility of the other. 

Dilettanti in philosophy, who in their inconsiderate haste 


allow their reason to be taken captive by some system or 


other, generally protest that idealism is not repulsive. It is 
not as bad as they think. He (Schopenhauer) contradicts 
himself when he teaches that “the world is not merely my 
theoretical representation, but is something of itself outside 
of the representation.” His statement, “there is nothing 
but representation,” annihilates the other, “there is some- 
thing beside the representation.” Any connection between 
them is unthinkable without a contradiction. 

It is not always possible to conclude from the representa- 
tion whether that which we conceive is really within or with- 
out the representation. This is dependent on the content of 
the representation, and can only be decided by an investiga- 
tion of this content. The idealistic procedure, which makes 
everything mere theoretical representation in order thereby 
to explain it, is the cheapest that can be found, for nothing 
is explained by showing that something exists in the form 
of a representation. 

The reality outside of the representation, that which is in 
and for itself, which manifests itself in the representation— 
that reality, according to Schopenhauer, is the Will. He is of 
the opinion that we should conceive the world to be merely 
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our representation if we ourselves were mere representing 
subjects, and nothing more. But we are not mere intelli- 
gences. Each one recognizes himself to be ‘a willing being, 
and (thinks Schopenhauer) the essence of all things is the 
same as we ourselves. We ourselves will, hence everything 
is a Will. 

Meanwhile the way in which Schopenhauer introduces the 
Will deserves our special attention. To the subject know- 
ing (which manifests itself as an individual by reason 
of its identity with the body) this body is given in two 
entirely different ways: one as the theoretical representa- 
tion, perceived by the intelligent — intellectual — perceptive 
faculty as an object among other objects and subject to their 
laws; but this body is also given in a very different way, 
namely, as that which he designates by the word Will, 
which is known to each one without mediation. Every act 
of the will (he says) is continually and unfailingly a motion 
of the body. We cannot really will the act without at the 
same time perceiving that the act only appears as a motion 
of the body. Both are identical, the body being only the 
visible will. 

The will here appears in a mysterious manner as given by 
the body which makes it visible, but in fact also obscures it. 
And by analogy Schopenhauer conceives the whole material 
world as a representation and manifestation of the will. As 
the will manifests itself in my body, so it manifests itself in 
all the material phenomena of the universe. The world is 
the exhibition of the will, made visible. 

Long ago Augustine had said, “We are nothing but wills; 
only our acts of willing can rightly be imputed to us.” Duns 
Scotus considered the absolute will of God as the foundation 
of the world, which the world reveals, and therefore in- 
cludes not only rational truths, but actually existing truths, 
which may indeed be experienced but cannot be excogi- 
tated. According to Kant, it is not the will, but the ethical 
will, which constitutes the essence of man. Fichte taught 
that a rational being perceives himself immediately only 
in willing; that he would not perceive himself, nor con- 
sequently the world, and of course would not be an Intelli- 
gence if he were not also a practical (volitional) being. The 
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independence of the free-will is the destination of man, 
which he is to attain through his life and deeds. Schelling 
says more universally: There is, ultimately, no other being 
than willing. Willing is primal being, and of it alone are 
predicable unfathomableness, eternity, independence of time, 
self-affirmation. All philosophy struggles to find this expres- 
sion. It is in these views and explanations, from Augustine 
to Schelling, that Schleiermacher finds the difference between 
ancient and modern philosophy. For the former was predomi- 
natingly the consciousness of reason in the form of the idea, 
the, latter in the form of the will. Hence in ancient philoso- 
phy man generally perceives himself asa natural being; but 
in modern philosophy, before everything else, comes the 
problem of the freedom of the will, a problem which most 
profoundly occupied all philosophical minds from the time of 
Augustine to Schelling. 

It might seem that Schopenhauer would join these men 
and agree with them in his views, as he also finds the essence 
of man and of all things to be the will.: But this is not the 
case, and for the reason that his conception of the will is 
altogether of a different kind. . 

He conceives the soul to be divided into two elements, the 
will and consciousness, and considers each to be entirely dis- 
tinct from the other: the will alone, without consciousness, as 
a biind force; and consciousness alone, without will, as an 
unproductive energy. The will is the primary, consciousness 
the secondary: the one, the substance; the other, only an 
accident which manifests itself only under certain circum- 
stances conditioned by the formation of a nervous system. 
Hence he concludes that the two elements of the soul have a 
different origin; the will comes from the father, the intelli- 
gence from the mother; and he knows not how to explain 
the miracle—the unity of will and consciousness in the ego— 
because he himself has already separated them by forcible 
abstraction. The ego is only pro tempore the identical sub- 
ject of consciousness and of the will, and is therefore, accord- 
ing to Schopenhauer, a composite somewhat. 

This conception of the blind will, which produces every- 
thing, and the lame consciousness, in which the world be- 
comes a mere appearance,—this conception is not European, 
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nor Greek, nor modern, but it is Indian. It agrees essen- 
tially with the Indian system, and has resulted from the 
study of Indian Philosophy. The Idealism of Schopen- 
hauer, as well as the positive part of his view of the world, 
is a revival.of Indian Philosophy. Schopenhauer’s view 
agrees only in word, not in fact, with the doctrines of the 
men who have been cited from Augustine to Schelling, as no 
one of them has conceived consciousness as in itself impo- 
tent, something merely secondary and accidental in contrast 
with the blind all-creative will. 

According to Schopenhauer, the world and everything in 
it proceeds out of the will. He remarks, and rightly, that the 
natural sciences, while referring all phenomena to the forces 
and laws of nature, still give no knowledge of the conditions 
of all natural phenomena themselves. Schopenhauer aims 
to give this knowledge; finds it in a free, all-powerful will, 
whose objectivations or manifestations are the forces and 
laws of nature in inorganic as well as ‘organic nature. 
This one will manifests itself in space and time by different 
causal manifestations, which manifestations we see as me- 
chanical causes, excitants, and motives, according to their 
differing effects in the realms of nature. 

Schopenhauer rightly distinguishes between the physical 
explanation of natural appearances and the metaphysical 
interpretation by the will which originates no physical ex- 
planation. The natural sciences have been formed by their 
separation from metaphysics and theology. Their separa- 
tion, however, rests upon the relative independence of both 
parts of the will and theoretic cognition. At present, only 
those who dabble in philosophy confound the two, and there- 
by bring the natural sciences and philosophy into discredit. 

But if we conceived Nature as Schopenhauer does, what he 
thinks would not follow. For if nature is conceived as con- 
ditioned by a free and all-powerful will, it is conceived as a 
creation. For creation means nothing more than to think 
the will as a cause of all being which appears to us; and 
only a will can be a first cause, in comparison with which 
all other causes ordinarily called such are only occasions for 
effects—-which Schopenhauer himself concedes, in contradic- 
tion to his views on causality elsewhere. 
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The notion of creation has excited Schopenhauer’s violent 
anger far more than it has engaged his reflection. His po- 
lemic only proves, as is often the case in these things, that 
he is contending against something which on the whole he 
accepts, but of which he has only a confused notion. 
Of course there is still a difference remaining in this idea 
of the Will which Schopenhauer lays down as fundamental 
principle; for he considers the will as in itself blind and f 
only afterwards coming to consciousness, which conscious- } 
ness nevertheless it (the will) produces. But he cannot carry 
out this idea. For, according to him, all nature shows in 
itself the character of something intelligent, made evident in 
the astonishing conformity to law of its phenomena, which 
occur with certainty, and in conformity to the plan of its 
organisms. But, as often as it has been attempted, there is 
no explanation of how there can be a something intelligent Xi 
with ntelligence, except by presumptions which nd iv 


more problematical and enigmatical than that which they 
attempt to explain. Schopenhauer helps himself with the ) 
word “will,” the use of which always brings with it the idea 
of an intelligence which is afterwards discarded. ’ 
It is playing with ideas to accept a something intelligent 
without an intelligence. There is no something intelligent 
without an intelligence, be it within or without us. In one 
case the something intelligent is within us, in the other it is 
also exterior to us as an actuality, manifesting itself through 
the conformity to law and plan in the phenomena of nature. 
Nor does Kant recognize a something intelligent without an 
intelligence, “for the idea of a design in nature is only pos- 
sible to us” by the acceptation of an intellectus archetypus, 
which alone makes it possible to comprehend the peculiarity 
of our understanding. Especially Will, which produces 
something intelligent, cannot be without intelligence, if this 
intelligence is not at the same time our consciousness. 
Schopenhauer in considering Nature as a manifestation of 
the Will, which will is at the same time the essence of man, 
rightly believes that he has attained a universal foundation 
for an ethical view of the world,—a view which is not added 
as a mere supplement, a mere improvement on metaphysics. 
Ethics acquires universality in its conceptions, in that the 
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Will, that which becomes the object of its cognition in par- 
ticular, conditions the essence and phenomena of all things. 
The whole world can be comprehended from the ethical 
stand-point. Schopenhauer of course believes that this uni- 
versality is only possible in his philosophy. In that he is 
mistaken. We must except at least two men whose views 
of the world are thoroughly ethical—Plato in ancient and 
Fichte in modern philosophy. But very essential differences 
appear in the conception of the will, its attitude toward con- 
sciousness and the ethical design, and how this will is to be 
attained in life and action. 

Schopenhauer explains, that, according to his notion, the 
will is will to live; he defines it through a part of its extent 
and limits it at the outset to one case of its application, as if 
“willing” signified only the willing to live, and not also the 
willing to know and act, and the will to found church and 
state. The idea of the will has a far more universal extent 
than Schopenhauer sagas for he limits it to the mere de- 
sire to live. 

Schopenhauer thinks that this will to live goes through the 
whole world—the world is its manifestation. It wills to ex- 
ist and to manifest itself in existence. Its infinite striving 
appears in gravity, by virtue of which all bodies tend infi- 
nitely toward one centre. Chemistry, crystallization, vege- 
tation, and organization, are only different presentations of 
this one will to live. The essence of every organism is its 
own will. The teeth, throat, and intestinal canal, are only 
hunger objectified. But it first becomes conscious in man 
and animals through the formation of a nervous system. 
Hence Schopenhauer considers the arising of consciousness 
to be conditioned by the organization of animals and man; 
this organization itself, however, proceeds from the will, 
which creates everything. Hence matter is the bond between 
the will and consciousness. The body (says Schopenhauer) 
is the function of the will, but intellect is the function of the 
body. In consciousness, then, everything again becomes the 
shadow-world of the theoretic representation, where no one 
knows where his head is—“which exists only in space, which 
itself exists only in his head.” 

According to this doctrine, man is not distinguished from 
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animals by his will, but this will is one and the same in all 
things — man, animal, and vegetable — viz. the will to live. 
He is only distinguished from animals by the capacity for 
forming abstract conceptions from perceptions, which capa- 
city Schopenhauer arbitrarily calls reason. 


But, since the abstract conceptions do not, like perceptions, 


refer solely to the individual and the present, but also to the 
universal and to the past and future; and since the abstract 
conceptions serve as grounds of determination for the will,— 
the will in man acquires a larger extent: in man spring up a 
multitude of necessities, a multiplicity of desires, which dis- 
tinguish him from animals; but in the direction of will, in its 
quality and constitution, there appears no difference. The 
will, which is the will to live, wills the same thing in all ani- 


mal beings, viz. its own preservation and the enjoyment of - 


life. All contrivances of life, all conceptions, cognitions, and 
sciences, which only investigate the principles of phenomena, 
are in the service of this life which wills to preserve and en- 
joy itself. The blind will brings forth consciousness only for 
its own ends. 

In this conception of man—that man has a multitude of 
wants as a consequence of reason, which can do nought but 
form abstract conceptions from perceptions, and that all 
cognitions and sciences are but the means for the satisfaction 
of these wants — Schopenhauer agrees perfectly with the 
tendency of the.French school, and therein gives documen- 
tary proof of the stand-point of the philosophy of common 
sense. Like the French school, Schopenhauer has made 
the will as it is in its empirical existence, the will as mani- 
fested in desire, the essence of man; and has degraded rea- 
son by denying it its practical (volitional) character, which 
Kant and Fichte vindicated above everything else. Accord- 
ing to Schopenhauer, reason only produces multiplicity of 
desires and cognitions for its own satisfaction, but possesses 
through its thoughts and ideas no law-giving power over this 
life of wants and necessities. Therefore these views of Scho- 
penhauer have no point of connection in common with Ger- 
man philosophy, since the time of Kant, when it has been 
characterized by the ethical tendency—a tendency given to 
German philosophy by Kant with all the sternness of his 
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character, and in contrast to the French and English schools, 
which Schopenhauer, as we shall see, approached in one 
point. 

In man sense-perceptions and thoughts can become motives 
for the will. Now, how far the will may be considered free, 
depends upon its relation to consciousness and the manner 
in which thoughts and sense-perceptions can become motives 
for the will, as the will can be directly determined by nothing 
else. As we have said, the question of Freedom forms the 
greatest problem of modern philosophy from Augustine to 
Schelling and down to the present time. The science of phy- 
sics as well as ethics is dependent on the theory of Freedom, 
for the idea of freedom is the measure of the limits of the idea 
of the ethical world. 

Schopenhauer’s doctrine is a sort of fore-ordination. He 
teaches that, before all consciousness, before the beginning 
of the individual life by the birth of man, the will is deter- 
mined in its direction, in that which it wills and how it wills, 
and that accordingly no theoretic representations or cogni- 
tions have any power over the will. Hence, in the life and 
actions of man, he considers everything a necessary conse- 
quence of this original determination of the will. In this 
determination consists the inborn character of man, which he 
cannot change, and which necessarily realizes itself in his 
life and actions. His cognitions, of whatever kind they may 
be, sense-perceptions or ideas, personal experiences or gene- 
ral convictions, have no power over the will in this its original 
determination. ‘Why one person is wicked and another 
good,” says Schopenhauer, “does not depend on motives or 
outside influences, or teaching or preaching, and in this sense 
is simply inexplicable. But whether the wicked person 
manifests his wickedness in trifling wrongs, cowardly tricks, 
and low rascality ; or whether, as conqueror of the world, he 
subdues nations, plunges a world into misery, and sheds the 
blood of millions,—this is the outward form of his phenome- 
nal existence, its non-essential part, and depends on the 
circumstances in which fate places him, on his surroundings, 
- on outside influences, on motives: but his determination is 
never explicable from them; that proceeds from the will 
whose manifestation this man.is.”” Motives can only modify 
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the will in its original determination by its circumstances 
and relations in space and time, but, according to this doc- 
trine, can never direct the will itself or determine its direc- 
tion. Consequently repentance would consist only of vexation 
over a mistake of cognition which accompanies but cannot 
change the will. According to this theory, all freedom of 
action is annihilated in consequence of the impotency of con- 
sciousness. 

But, in order not at the same time to blot out all responsi- 
bility, this fore-ordination theory accepts a freedom of being ; 
meaning to say that the will, determined in its direction from 
the beginning, is man himself in his essence. The will in 
itself is perfectly free and omnipotent, and man is only a 

' manifestation of this free and omnipotent will, is himself this 
will. The act of will which originates the world is our own 
act, we are assured by Schopenhauer. 

This theory denies freedom where we look forit and where 
alone it is valuable to —_ viz. in his life, in the freedom to 

; and it assumes a freedom of being in and previous to 
all actual living, as if man originally gave to himself his own 
character—his being. This freedom of being seems to us 
only a misuse of the idea of freedom, which we can compre- 
hend only as a possible predicate of an act. Moreover, all 
accountability refers to single deeds, not to existence as a 
whole. Freedom may lie in the idea or in the faculty and 
vocation of man, and this may be its original character, but 
it does not become real and valuable to man until its com- 
pletion when realized through deeds. 

But, however it may be, if we assume this freedom of 
being, it necessarily follows that if there is no freedom of 
action then all spiritual and ethical life can be comprehended 
only as a physical process. The great fact of the doctrine of 
ethics according to Fichte is: “the idea is the basis of the 
world, with the absolute consciousness that it is it.’ An 


ne- ethical world is possible only when consciousness itself is 
the productive; and the productivity of consciousness, I think, 
g8, is freedom. But when consciousness itself is powerless— 
| is only observes, always follows, and at the most only ac- 
vill companies action—then spiritual life can manifest itself 
ify only as a necessary physical process. And to Schopenhauer 
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it does seem to be such a physical process, in consequence 
of his doctrine of freedom. Hence he rejects the idea of the 
right, of duty, of moral necessity, which is only admissible 
with the presupposition that there is a freedom of action as 
well as of being. Nothing is moral, but everything is phy- 
sically necessary, if there is no action resulting from con- 
sciousness and if consciousness only follows action. 

Since in man the will to live becomes conscious and is ac- 
companied by thoughts and cognitions, then man can occupy 
a double position in reference to the will; that is, in the 
affirmation and negation of the will, as Schopenhauer calls 
it. Man can say “yes” and “no” to his will. The negation 
is the end, the affirmation, the beginning, of spiritual life. 

Originally the will is founded on self-preservation and the 
enjoyment of life. Egoism results by physical necessity 
from the affirmation of this will. Necessarily every one who 
affirms the will to live is an egotist. Egoism is the form of 
the willing to live. He does not consider it merely as a wide- 
spread fact in the world of humanity, but as a physical ne- 
cessity in all animal beings, because life exists only in the 
individual. But in each individual is contained the whole 
will to live, the potentiality of the world, as each individual 
is but the empty form ofthis will. And moreover, since each 
is the subject of cognitions, the whole world and all other 
individuals are only its (the will’s) representations. Hence 
every individual strives, at the cost of all others, at any price, 
to preserve his own existence and his enjoyment of existence; 
the result of which is a general struggle of all animal beings 
for matter, space, and time, like Hobbes’s “war of all against 
all.” According to this, each individual willing is necessa- 
rily egoism. 

But now Arthur Schopenhauer, with unwearied persever- 
ance, using all the experience at his command, has allowed 


geen demonstrate that this life, though grounded in 


tife essence of things and a result of necessity, is neverthe- 
less a failure in every respect. 

These individuals miss their end, for they are only instru- 
ments of the species, and serve only for the preservation of the 
species. They live in delusion, for they think themselves some- 
thing, and for some purpose; but they are only transient, 
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empty forms of life. Schopenhauer takes pleasure in trying 
to prove in the most circumstantial manner, that all love of 


the sexes rests only on such an illusion, under which Nature 
veils it in order to preserve the race. 

These individuals miss their end; for all happiness, all en- 
joyment, all pleasure of the desiring will, is only negative, 
only the cancelling of a dis-pleasure, since it arises only from 
a want, a wish, a painful need. Hence it (happiness) vanishes 
with the release from pain, while the desiring will continues 
unsatisfied in every desire. Therefore pain and suffering 
are essential to life and unavoidable. All means to abol- 
ish the suffering and misery of life, and to remove its pain 
and torment, are in vain: they accomplish nothing, and but 
change the form of the suffering. For the misery of the world 
lies in the nature of life and struggle. The will itself is this 
endless struggle, from which all the unhappiness proceeds. 
Every human life is tossed backwards and forwards between 
wretchedness and weariness. Therefore the world is abso- 
lutely bad, unavoidably bad, of all possible things the worst. 

This is the so-called Pessimism of Arthur Schopenhauer 
—an East Indian doctrine which he unas revived. Pessim- 
ism is not the recognition of the fact that evil, want and 
misery are in the world, nor their extension by an arbitrary 
interpretation, as Schopenhauer has attempted; but it is the 
assertion that this fact, which no one disputes, is a certain 
consequence of the will in itself; whence all remedies are 
useless, as they can alter the shape but not the magnitude of 
the suffering. 

But Pessimism is itself only the consequence of a life 


of failure. ‘ A life is an utter failure which wills that which — ~ 
cannot be willed. Enjoyment and life in order to live can- 
not be willed. 


We can will the means for pleasure, but not pleasure; for 
we cannot ppodyce it in ourselves or others. But we cannot 
will that for which we have no capacity. Only fools will what 
they cannot do. Willing itself means power t6 do. Enjoyment 
is always a present, a gift. It is only the result of an acti- 
vity attaining its end, but is itself no end. A life which leads 
to Pessimism is a fundamental failure, because it wills that 
which cannot be willed. It is not as a result that the life 
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which courts happiness is a failure and leads to Pessim- 
ism, but it is a failure through its will, which wills what no 
one can will. Life in order to live is a failure from its very 
basis, because it wills what one cannot will—a life without. 
purpose; for, as willing means fixing an end, an activity 
which determines no end is not willing. Life in order to live 
is an empty will, which wills in order to will—that is to say, 
a will which wills nothing. To live in order to live is “to 
vegetate.” 

“There is a conviction,” says Fichte; “in all unbiassed 
minds that life is not for itself but for an ethical purpose, 
which is to be realized by life and in life. Where this convic- 
tion is lacking, life is a failurd and its result is Pessimism.” 

Pessimism does not recognize life in vocation, in work, 
in business—where all labor at a common work in the com- 
munity of the family, state, church, art, and science—which 
destroys egoism. Pessimismus is a consequence of this lack. 
It does not recognize this middle of life from which comes 
the purification and invigoration of the will, but it recognizes 
only the beginning, which itcalls —— and the end, 
which it calls negation. 

Hence all history seems empty and wiopasbeauiuais an eter- 
nal sameness, to Schopenhauer. He says, “ what history re- 
lates is only the long, heavy, confused dream of humanity.” 
A different conviction has governed German philosophy 
since the time of Kant, because it is penetrated by the ethi- 
cal spirit. From Lessing and Herder, and ever since, all 
philosophers have been occupied with the problem of a world- 
history, because they recognize a middle ground in life 
between its beginning andend. But Egoism, with Pessim- 
ismus in its train, and its negation of the will to live, annuls 
all history and makes it a confused dream. 

According to Schopenhauer, the affirmation of the will is 
the beginning and its negation the end of spheisam life. He 
thinks sympathy is the moral motive from which spring the 
virtues of justice and love. In this doctrine Schopenhauer 
approaches the English school, especially David Hume, 
who also derives justice and natural benevolence from sym- 
pathy. Schopenhauer only conceives justice negatively, as 
not to injure any one; whereas it is positive in its nature, 
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and demands that we treat all men as equals: swwm cuique. 
The will of justice is not, as Schopenhauer declares, to leave 
each one his own, but it is to give to each his own. He says, 
“love is essentially sympathy —the feeling another’s sor- 
row as my own; for really the sorrow cannot be removed, its 
form can only be altered.” 

But the peculiarity of Schopenhauer is the metaphysical 
basis of this Anglican doctrine. For, since all men are ego- 
ists in their nature and essence, the question is how I feel a 
sorrow as my own which is not mine and does not concern 
me. “This rests on a higher knowledge,” says Schopenhau- 
er, “upon my penetration of the principle of individuality ; 
on my recognition intuitively and immediately that all indi- 
viduals (considering themselves to be somewhat) are only 
empty forms of one and the same will, which manifests it- 
self as various individuals scattered through time and space. 
Thus the difference between my own and another’s ego van- 
ishes, all are but identical representations of the same will, 
and I feel another's sorrow as my own through this penetra- 
tion of empty individualization.” All genuine virtue (thinks 
Schopenhauer) arises from the immediate and intuitive cog- 
nition of the metaphysical identity of all beings. 

Meanwhile this metaphysical cognition, which is the origin 
of all genuine virtue, is itself something difficult of compre- 
hension. Egoists can only mutually fear each other, since 
they are forever contesting and warring with each other 
about everything. Each is to himself the all, and every other 
only a mental image. But how these egoists are suddenly to 
transform themselves into mutual lovers because they pene- 
trate the principle of individualization and mutually sympa- 
thize in their nugatoriness, is hard to understand It might 
be, in consequence of this immediate and intuitive perception 
of the metaphysical identity of all things, that they mutually 
pity, but they cannot love each other. For love involves not 
only the substantial unity of persons, but rests on the recogni- 
tion and respect of the persons in their concrete existence, 
and upon the belief that they are not mere empty forms. It 
is inconceivable in a doctrine of contempt of the world, in 
accordance with which Schopenhauer calls ordinary men the 
manufactured wares of Nature, how love and justice are pos- 
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sible. If ethical ideas rest on metaphysics, it is not on the 
metaphysics of this transformation doctrine. 

But love and justice are to be only preparations, small 
attempts toward the goal of spiritual life, the negation of 
the will, whereby egoism finally gains its full annulment. 
According to Hobbes, the selfishness of man is governable 
only by absolute state authority. According to Schopen- 
hauer, egoism (with its life of failure leading to Pessimism) 
is finally abolished by the negation of the will, the affirma- 
tion of which produced it. That will necessarily negates 
itself which in the beginning wills that which cannot be 
willed, namely, life in order to live and to enjoy. 

The negation of the will takes place when all individuali- 
zation of life is seen as an empty, perishable, illusive form. 
This negation transcends all knowledge and description, is 
an ecstasy, a rapture. It produces the aversion to life, the 
mortification and destruction of life by castigation and self- 
torture, the mortification of the will, which is the source of 
all pain and sorrow. 

He considers the errors of a pel gious life examples of this 
negation of the will, especially the East Indian religions. 
This doctrine only half verifies Christianity, which is too 
much alloyed with Judaism, which Schopenhauer condemns. 
Religions, he says, are a national metaphysics and necessary 
for life. But among them all he mostly honors Buddhism. 

The final result of the negation of the will is release from 
sorrow, resignation, perfect absence of will; complete holi- 
ness and blessedness, but only by the cancelling of the living 
being into the nothingness of eternity. This Indian comple- 
tion is the annihilation of the will which the completion ex- 
periences. “But the nothing is not to be altogether nothing, 
only the nothing of the negation of this world of anguish, 
the nothing which is “no will, no theoretic representation, 
no world”—what it may be, positively no one knows. 

According to Oken, the world is produced from zero. Ac- 
cording to Schopenhauer, it passes away into an incompre- 
hensible nothing. He wishes to comprehend the world from 
itself, but cannot without adding in thought that incom- 
prehensible nothing which he imagines as the end of the 
world — which it does not possess, but which nevertheless 
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conditions its existence. The assurance that the world can 
be comprehended in and by itself is empty talk. 
Moreover, the greatest secret of this philosophy is the ne- 
gation of the will—a secret which it has betrayed to no one. 
On one hand reality would become nothing through the ne- 
gation of the will, since the will is the only reality ; and on 
the other hand a negation of the will is only possible by an 
act of will—from which, therefore, the whole sorrowful world 
would be created anew in endless transformations. At all 
events, the endless transformation theory is contained in the 
logical consequence of this Indian view of the world. ; 
But, even consistently with this doctrine, the negation of 
the will is only possible by want of logical sequence. It 
(the negation) is the single free act of the will which be- 
comes phenomenal. Finally, even if too late, it is possible— 
although considered impossible in Schopenhauer’s view of 
the freedom of the will—it still is possible for consciousness 
to acquire a power over the will, and a free act takes place 
in life, even if in an exceptional and enigmatical way. But 
this possibility proves that the world is not absolutely bad, 
but contains something good in it—which only comes too 
late, and not at the right time to intercede and turn the will 
in another direction, so that it may not finally destroy the 
world. In spite of itself, Pessimism testifies against itself. 
According to Schopenhauer, the world is absolutely bad. 
But not in the negation of the will, nor before the positing of 
the will to live, which produces egoism, selfishness, and pleas- 
ure-seeking; and a life of failure, in want, misery, unhappi- 
ness, and sorrow of all kinds. For before the positing of the 
will to live, in its existence in elementary and cosmical na- 
ture, all the ideas of Pessimism are inapplicable. The abso- 
lutely bad world does not proceed from the will to live, but 
only from its positing. Hence it is only a becoming in the 
world, which neither corresponds in the beginning or end to 
the ideas of Pessimism. It is a doctrine not thoroughly 
thought out. “The absolutely bad world” is only the world 
which originates from a bad use of the affirmation and nega- 
tion of the will. 
What Schopenhauer calls the will to live, Fichte calls in- 
stinct. According to Fichte, instinct must be negated before 
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it can be realized in deeds, and the higher instinct in the 
rational being—the Ego—must be affirmed, whence the moral 
life in the community of man and history arises. This Scho- 
penhauer has inverted. According to him, the instinct or 
will to live must first be posited, whence after this unsuc- 
cessful attempt nothing remains to be done but finally to 
negate it. Not without reason has Schopenhauer been called 
“a Fichte standing on his head.” 

In India, Pessimism with its negation of the will was an 
actual life; in Germany, it is only an idle speculation which 
no one has attempted or dared to realize in life. This idle 
speculation was rife in Germany when many despaired of the 
political destiny and ‘moral power of the German nation. 
That this idle speculation is not yet blown away, now that 
after great successes the German empire is founded and a 
hopeful life animates the German people, is only a proof 
that plants once rooted are difficult of extermination, and 
need a long time to die out. 

Besides the negation of the will, Schopenhauer recognizes 
but one means within this, in his opinion, absolutely bad 
world, which though not enduring is at least temporary, and 
though it frees not «ll men, still it saves the preferred men 
of genius from the sorrows of the world and vouchsafes a 
remedy for them. This remedy is art, the work of genius— 
the art-view of the world. It frees from the sorrows of life; 
it is of a kind which gives only happiness, a pure happiness 
free from all disgust, a will-less perception, a pure enjoyment 
not preceded by sorrow or want, nor followed by repentance, 
grief, emptiness or satiety. But this happiness cannot fill 
the whole of life—only moments of it. 

Schopenhauer thus recognizes a world which would be still 
worse than that which he calls the worst possible. For the 
world which is worse than the worst possible as he con- 
ceives it, would be the world without negation of the will and 
without art. One who uses relative terms, like “the worst” 
and “the best,” in an absolute sense, runs into constant 
danger of making assertions which negate themselves from 
their inner inconsistency. So, in comparison with the still 
worse world which lacks negation of the will and art, we 
may call Schopenhauer’s world a better among possible 
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worlds. Pessimism is not so far off from optimism—the doc-’ 
trine that the world is the best possible—as they imagine 


who are in the habit of conceiving everything in the world ~ 


with these vague, relative ideas. These two ideas have avery 
narrow application. They have none at all in the theory of 
Spinoza, according to which the infinite proceeds infinitely 
out of the infinite: from God necessarily proceeds a divine 
world, perfect or infinite like Hiza—a world which can nei- 
ther be better nor worse than it is, since it cannot be other 
than it is on account of its origin from God. According to 
Spinoza, it is not the best possible, but the only possible, 
and is therefore infinite like God. It is not infinite in itself, 
but only for us, or in becoming. 

According to Schopenhauer, the recognition of art arises 
in this way: the recognizing subject suddenly breaks away 
from the service of the will, in whose service all knowl- 
edges and sciences originally are which investigate ad 
infinitum the causes of things, but never find them. The 
will-less subject of recognition is hereby elevated from the 
individual and narrow to the universal and only objective 
and true perception and consideration of things. 

But here is evidently a miracle: the subject of the recogni- 
tion breaks suddenly away from the root of the world, will 
and its slavery; yes, and more, consciousness; the intellect, 
an accident, masters and subordinates the will, the substance 
—although but for a short time,as Schopenhauer adds. With 
the disappearance of the will in consciousness all sorrow and 
want would be abolished. What is otherwise not possible 
yet happens to the genial lover of art: he is freed from will 
and sorrow, and enjoys the happiness of esthetic contempla- 
tion. Like the romanticists, Schopenhauer prizes the enjoy- 
ment of art as the consolation of life,—which men of genius 
reach through a mystery which is in contradiction to all the 
ideas of this pessimistic view of the world. 

From the height of this esthetic contemplation the man of 
genius sees the world from a stand-point quite different from 
that of the ordinary man. To the latter his capacity for 
knowledge is only a lantern that lights his way, but to the 
man of genius it is a sun that reveals the world. He no 
longer questions “whence?” “whither?” and “why?” Free 
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from this commonplace, he sees intuitively the’ true essence 
of things—the continuing, unchanging form, independent of 
the temporal existence of the individual. Platonic ideas 
should be the objects of art, but are only to consist in de- 
grees of objectivation of the will, seen in their purity and 
essence. 

Without doubt this part of Arthur Schopenhauer’s writ- 
ings, “Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung,” which is full of 
ingenious conceptions on the works of fine art, and diffuses 
a pleasing light in his otherwise gloomy and comfortless 
view of the world, has created a large circle of admirers and 
followers for him. 

Art, which they call the intuitive cognition of ideas, seems 
both to Schopenhauer and Schelling to be the true science, 
and all true science to be genial esthetic appreciation. 

But should, in fact, true science (according to the Platonic 
notions), be the cognition of ideas—apart from the question 
whether art and science are the same, a view which leads to 
the confounding of the characteristic with the beautiful, and 
bases science on personal perceptions—then Schopenhauer’s 
whole view of the world needs a total revision; for this sci- 
ence, the cognition of ideas, is lacking in it. His view only 
asks the whence and where of things in every-day life, and 
only says that everything comes from the will to live, which 
posits and negates itself; but it does not tell us what really is. 
For the will is only a predicate, which, without a subject, a 
something-being, we are not able to understand—it may be 
the will of man, the will of nature, or God’s will—and the 
determination as well as the meaning of the predicate is de- 
pendent on the subject, on the something, of which it is 
declared. The will differs according to the subject whose 
will it is. The idea of the will, the so-called will in and for 
itself, is nothing, and cannot create anything. Thinking 
in mere predicate concepts always causes an unhealthy 
condition in the life of philosophy, and the only remedy 
is to give up the habit, because all predicates receive their 
life and determination from the subjects of which they are 
declared. From the stand-point of science—which has its 
necessary form, without which there is no truth—we cannot 
accept or understand the world-view of Arthur Schopenhat- 
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er, no matter how much of interest it contains, and all the 
less since it is based upon a will which wills what it canno 
will and does what it should not, and then in despair tor- 
ments and negates itself. 

A will may be the world; but Schopenhauer himself says 
that he knows not whence he is, and thinks there may be a 
higher existence which has freedom to be the will to live or 
not; and thinks, too, the world may not include the whole 
possibility of being, especially that incomprehensible no- 
thing which is the completion of the world. But this com- 
pleted state of being, which is freedom to be the will to live 
or not, is God, without whom we cannot comprehend the 
world, as Schopenhauer proves in spite of himself. ‘He 
who will comprehend the world,” says Kant’s transcendental 
Dialektik (a part of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft), “must 
necessarily think God as the cause of the world, although he 
cannot comprehend God’s existence.” This necessity is not 
obvious to those who do not ot understand the world, but only 
wish to live and act. 

If the “insatiable will” of Schopenhauer’s world-view 
(which wills only to will) is not from itself, but is only the 
last refuge of despair, it of course presupposes an absolute 
being, a God who, if the will of the world is from Him, has 
so created it that it wills what it can will and does not will 
what it cannot, that it may do what it ought and not de- 
spair, but hope that its work may succeed, since He knows 
that everything which is created has an eternal destiny and 
is of imperishable essence. 

We have said that in the form of its theoretical cognition 
the philosophy of Arthur Schopenhauer stands in decided 
contrast to German philosophy since the time of Kant. In 
its form, too, is to be found the foundation of the inconsis- 
tencies and the one-sidedness of his view of the world. No 
isolated proposition can be philosophic ; it only becomes so 
in connection with the whole. Philosophy, says Fichte, is 
science as a systematic whole; it is logical, consistent, think- 
ing. But he who begins with contradictions ends with absur- 
dities. We are right in rejecting a principle on account of 
its absurdity. But at the present time Philosophy seems to 
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have made this principle a maxim, if it thinks that the mor 
absurd its thought, the more truth must be contained in it. 


“IDEA IN ITSELF AND WITHOUT ITSELF.” 


By THERON Gray. 


In view of the very suggestive essay of Professor Vera 
upon this subject, I offer you a brief expression from the 
point of observation which I occupy. Not that I am so desir. 
ous to controvert any special view of the theme, as to suggest 
a commanding view upon comprehensive grounds. 

It is doubtless the final object of all ideas that they may 
become fully embodied, or formed outwardly, and perma- 
nent in experience or use. It will hardly do to overlook this 
final objective as a worthy formal equivalent of idea, what- 
ever may be the vitiating conditions that supervene in the 
formative process. There is necessarily an unfolding pro- 
cess “in Nature” wherein idea or thought as first mentally 
formed does not directly but only inversely appear. It does 
not thus appear in its own sufficient form determined through 
productive action, but is for the time veiled in the form that 
does appear and misrepresent it. But all of this is in strict 
accordance with laws of development; and development 
takes place in order that what is “in itself” (metaphysically) 
may become and clearly subsist in that which is not itself 
(physically or phenomenally). The necessary mutability 
and failure premised for the “idea without itself” are simply 
incidents of the laws of production, wherein that which is 
planted and that which shall surely be produced in proper 
form are inverted and obscured for the time being. 

To deny that idea or thought can ever become and remain 
in outward form as in itself is to deny creative end, and pros- 
titute all action by denying its true objective vitality. The 
requisite to a full, comprehensive grasp in the idea, and a 
result precisely equivalent in ultimate achievement or em- 
bodiment, is a proper conception of the full scale of elemen- 
tary law in creation, and of expression in form accordingly. 
In such a conception, it will be seen that all the verities in 
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human experience are subject to laws of development upon 
the elementary principle of ¢trinity-in-unity. Not even 
“idea in itself” can be exempt from this rule. I mean by 
this that every special form, whether mental or otherwise, 
(1) shall have birth in an element of simple unity, indefinite 
one-ness, chaotic indifference, in which there can be only the 
form of community of force; (2) shall have an element of 
duplicity as a dispersive, specializing, and defining form, in 
which must occur the utmost diversity and complicity of indi- 
vidual forces; (3) shall have a trine—or composing, associat- 
ing, harmonizing—element, in which, consummated, can occur 
nothing but such a scientific adjustment and relation of the 
manifold in the one that there can remain no possible want 
unfulfilled: whereupon come to be actualized thenceforth 
the most vital activities upon the only satisfactory and en- 
during principles, precisely as involved by the one, as “idea 
in itself.” 

Not even this idea or thought in the mind can become com- 
posed, whole, comprehensive, globular, in mental fulness, 
excepting through the operation of the same law of devel- 
opment under the principle of the unal, the dual, and trine, 
as three discrete forms of one vital verity. And this triunity 
in the mental evolution of the idea is strictly accordant with 
a previous law of mental constitution of the same nature. 
The mind is constituted—in relation with its furniture in the 
outward world—(1) in the principle of the common, indefi- 
nite, or communal, at first experienced; (2) by the principle 
of the special, definite, or isolated, afterward experienced ; 
(3) by the principle of the composite, organic, or associated, 
as consummating its highest faculties. These elements be- 
ing essentially inherent, it must be built up and matured 
accordingly. When thus matured it is prepared to operate 
all its activities in strict accordance with this principle of 
triunity, as the coherent principle of all thought and all 
things, and thus to work (or rather to play and sport men- 
tally) with a power impossible to realize otherwise. 

Furthermore, the formal action, under what is conceived 
as the “idea without itself,” comes under the same law; and 
jinai action—the action of life in divine order, when all ele- 
ments and forces are truly composed and accordant under 
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the sublime rule of universal science duly embodied—en. 
braces and operates all the elements of Being and Evzistence, 
under the same law of triunity, in eternal Subsistence. 

In the varied realms I have tried to define, I for the present 
behold nearly related and equivalent value and character. 
Mind, thought, action, and ultimate vital uses, all fall far 


“below the divinely constituted pattern which revealed the 


infinite perfection of the Divine Natural Humanity and 
assured the earthly hopes of mankind. Till the affections 
become constantly centered on goodness in supreme love 
thereof, and the intellect yearns worshipfully for eternal 
truth for the sake of the matchless light thence radiating, 
there is wanting the element of mental wholeness which only 
can achieve whole thought or idea. Wherefore mental con- 
ceptions are vitiated, ideas deformed and partial, formative 
action thence proceeding is at best proportionally infirm, 
and the result formed is by no possibility better conditioned. 
With such flawy chains who can look for judgments abso- 
lutely binding, or sabbatic repose of thought and action in 
the repose of true life? In all human experience are strife 
and commotion. Formation, deformation, and re-formation, 
are constant; not because “idea in itself” is perfect and 
“without itself” is a failure,” but because mind, thought, 
action, and result, are all more or less immature and partial 
—not yet centered upon and coérdinated by the eternal Way, 
Truth, and Life. Let them become thus poised and qualified 
by infinite mind and thought thus outwardly realized in 
divinely perfect form, as destined to do in the pending 
heavens and earth of “the new creation,” and we shall hear 
nothing of the essential difference of “idea in itself and with- 
out itself.” 

The creative idea—in the tranquil realms of infinite Being 
—is perfectly composed and serene. In the realm of human 
experience, where that thought goes forth in requisite pro- 
cesses of formative action, it is necessarily obscured by all 
the imperfections essential to form and fix human character 
and power to proper human conscicusness. God (creative “idea 
in itself”) here disappears in order that man may appear in 
his own proper form, as Mr. Henry James so forcibly shows 
in discussing these important themes. But while the Divine 
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is apparently supplanted and extinguished in human affairs, 
itis simply in obedience to that matchless thought of crea- 
tive love and wisdom, which, comprehending and providing 
for the whole situation, finds it impossible to raise the human 
form to its destined power and glory without first planting 
itin the abyss of impotence and infamy inseparable from a 
growth in conscious selfhood. Hence human development 
in the realm of history (creative “idea without itself”) is not 
an end in itself, but a means to a blessed fruition as the des- 
tined creative fulness—the Divine consciously in Man and 
Man consciously in the Divine, both in their own proper 
form. This order is more or less definitely typified in all 
special things of our experience. Hence in the generation of 
a human thought—the affections being right—an idea is first 
delivered in the mind as a general indefinite conception, 
arrayed in the light of most intense emotions, charming in 
proportion as the soul is warmed with the infinite good, and 
the theme is one of vital importance. In this general first 
flash the delivery is perfect, and the delight of the soul is 
equally complete; yet the intellect can by no means there- 
upon specifically delineate and deliver such a conception. 
It can surely affirm that the truth és, and declare its general 
form; but it cannot elaborately define how it is. Because, 
when aconception is well formed in the affections and plant- 
ed in the intellect, it must then be formed in the intellect 
before the intellect can properly deliver it in all its beauty 
of proportions and power in use. 

Now, in order. to so adequately form in the intellect, the 
conception must be recommitted to a new degree of affec- 
tional nurture—must be openly held and nursed—while the 
intellect mostly loses its general hold and begins a new en- 
deavor, that of unfolding the special elements involved in the 
general conception. 

During this process the intellectual darkness is at times 
overwhelmingly dense and distressing, which distress is proof 
of true vitality in the affections, and a promise of intellectual 
attainment, ultimately, in comprehensive lumen through 
general and specials made duly one. 

I cite this process in the law of thought development (not 
stopping now for formal scientific delineation) in order to 
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show how the exhilarating light of the “idea in itself” be. 
comes necessarily distressing darkness in the process of due 
formation even in the realms of thought; showing, further. 
more, that true estimates must take cognizance of develop. 
ment and make strict distinction of subjective and objective 
—point of departure and point of attainment—in order to 
duly comprehend and become assured of all the essential 
elements in true place and power. 

On some future occasion I hope to clearly formulate and 
define the laws that dictate this brief expression, asa reliable 
science of mind, thought, productive action, and final order 
in ultimate forms and uses ; whence are easily derived reli- 
able methods of educating mind, vitalizing and assuring 
thought, directing and regulating productive action, and, 
tinally, of permanently organizing the new sphere of supreme 
Life and Light. 


THE NIOBE GROUP. 


By Tuomas Davipson, 


O Niobe, con che occhi dolenti 

Vedeva io te segnata in su ia strada 

Fra sette e sette tuoi figliuoli spenti! 
Dante, Purg. xii. 37-39. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Of all the works of plastic art that have descended to us 
from antiquity, there is perhaps not one that is so difficult 
to treat as the Niobe Group. The following paper lays no 
claim either to exhaustiveness or originality; but, as there 
does not exist in English any comprehensive account of the 
Group, it may serve to increase the interest now beginning 
to be felt in many quarters for the great, earnest products of 
Greek art. 

The writer has seen and examined casts, photographs, and 
many engravings of all that remains of the group. Of the 
antiques, he has seen only those in Munich, Berlin, London, 
and Paris. The chief authorities consulted by him are the 
following: 
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1. Dr. K. B. Stark. Niobe und die Niobiden in ihrer literarischen kiinstlerischen 
und mythologischen Bedeutung. Leipzig, 1863. 

2, Dr. K. B. Stark. Nach dem griechischen Orient. Heidelberg, 1874. 

3. Dr. Carl Friedrichs. Bausteine zur Geschichte der griechisch-rémischen Plas- 
tik, oder Berlin’s antike Bildwerke. Diisseldorf, 1868. 

j. Adolf Trendelenburg. Niobe, Betrachtungen iiber das Schone und Erhabene. 
Kleine Schriften. Leipzig, 1871. 

5. Joh. Overbeck. Geschichte der griechischen Plastik fiir Kiinstler und Kiinst- 
freunde. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig, 1869. 


The subject is treated under the following heads: 


1°. The Niobe Myth. 
2°. The Condition of Artistic Thought at the Time when 
_ the Original of the Niobe Group was produced. 
3°. The Niobe Group, its History and present Condition. 
4°. The Original Aspect and Purpose of the Group. 
5°. Motives of the Group and Description of the sepa- 
rate Statues. 


I. THE NIOBE MYTH. 


The first mention made of Niobe in Greek literature occurs 
in the twenty-fourth book of the [liad, lines 602-617. Achil- 
leus, addressing Priamos, who has come to beg the body of 
the slain Hector, says: 


‘Behold, thy son is ransomed, aged man, 
As thou hast begged, and lies in state. At rise 
Of Morn thou shalt behold and bear him hence. 
But now let us bethink ourselves to sup; 
For even the fair-haired Niobe bethought 
Herself of food, though children twelve lay dead 
Within her halls, six daughters and six sons 
In youthful prime. The sons Apollo slew . 
With arrows from his silver bow, incensed 
At Niobe; the daughters, Artemis 
‘The archer-queen, because she made herself 
The peer of Lété of the beauteous cheeks, 
Whom she reproached as mother of but twain, 
While she herself had given to many birth. 
But they, though only two, slew all of hers. 
And these for nine days’ space lay stretched in blood, 
And there was none to give them burial, 
For Kronos’ son had made the people stones. 
But on the tenth the gods Uranian 
Interred them. Yet did Niobe bethink 
Herself of food, though worn with waste of tears. 
Aud now among the rocks and lonely hills, 
On Sipylos, where lie, tradition says, 
The resting- places of the goddess nymphs 
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That lightly tript on Acheléés’ banks, 
Although a stone, she broods upon the woes 
Inflicted by the gods.” 

This, as far as the consciousness of the Greeks was con- 
cerned, is the kernel of the story, which it would be easy 
enough to connect with dawn-myths, as is the custom at 
present, or with a mystic philosophy, as was the custom half 
a century ago. We shall do neither, but shall give the myth 
in its fully developed form, as it was known to the tragedi- 
ans Auschylos and Sophoklés, who made it the theme of tra- 
gedies in the century before the date of the Niobe Group. 

In the burg or castle of her father Tantalos, situated on a 
bend of Mt. Sipylos, a little to the north of Smyrna in Lydia, 
Niobe was born. Already her father had given evidence of 
that 56pec, or insolence, which characterized and destroyed 
himself and all his race. The youthful Niobe, however, 
seems to have led as innocent and idyllica life as her hardly 
more fortunate counterpart, the Krimhild of the Wibelungen- 
lied. Sappho tells us that “Lété and Niobe were very loving 
companions,” and a picture at Herculaneum represents the 
two playing together. More fortunate had it been for Niobe 
had she not been so intimate with the divine Lété. In this, 
as in many other cases, familiarity bred contempt, albeit 
Lété was a goddess. 

When Niobe grew up to womanhood, she was wooed and 
won by Amphion, son of Zeus and Antiope, twin - brother 
of Zetheus, and king of Thebes in Beotia, the same who, 
by the music of his lyre, induced the stones to come 
and build themselves into walls around his powerful capi- 
tal. Thus Niobe, herself the grand-daughter of the father 
of the gods, married a son of Zeus, a man in every way 
worthy of her. In her married life, she met with every- 
thing that could make her happy and develop in her that 
insolence, or forgetfulness of her human _ limitations, 
which the Greeks believed to be the inseparable nemesis 
of incessant good fortune. Besides the high birth, the per- 
sonal beauty, and the unbounded wealth, which she had 
inherited, she had now sovereign power, a husband whom 
she adored, and, what appealed more than all else to her 
womanly nature, a family of blooming children, each fit to 
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have been the direct offspring of a divinity. The number of 
these children is variously given by different poets.. Homer, 
as we have seen, gives her six sons and six daughters, and 
that was probably the uniform number in the yet older 
forms of the myth. Hesiod apparently gave her ten sons 
and ten daughters, and in this he was followed by Mimner- 
mos, Pindar, and Bacchylidés. Sappho gave her nine sons 
and nine daughters, while Alkman reduced the number to 
five sons and five daughters. The number most generally 
assigned to her, however, and the number assumed by the tra- 
gedians who may be supposed to have specially influenced 
the artist of the Niobe Group, was seven sons and seven 
daughters. There are special reasons connected with the 
worship of Apollo for fixing upon the double of seven, rather 
than the double of six, as the number of Niobe’s children. 
When the worship of Apollo and Artemis, the divine off- 
spring of her old divine playmate Lété, or rather, when the 
worship of Lété herself, was introduced into Thebes, and 
when the Theban women, warned by Manto the daughter of 
Teiresias the prophet, went in procession to the altar of the 
goddess, to perform the rightful acts of sacrifice and worship, 
the beautiful and haughty queen drove after them in her cha- 
riot, and with indignation commanded them to desist and 
leave the altars of Lét6, reminding them that she, their visi- 
ble queen, the daughter of Tantalos, the grand-daughter of 
Atlas and of Zeus himself—she, the wife of Amphion—she, 
the possessor of uncounted wealth—she, the divinely fair— 
she, the mother of seven sons and seven daughters, —far 
better deserved their worship than Lét6, whose only recom- 
mendation was that she was the mother of two children, and 
whom the earth had almost refused a spot to give these birth 
in. With such haughty language, she drove the Theban 
women from the altars of Lété. The latter, indignant at the 
insult done to her divinity, laid her complaint before her 
two children, Apollo and Artemis, and entreated them to - 
take vengeance for her. Her entreaties met with a ready 
response, and the god of the silver bow and the archer- 
queen, descending, slew in one day, the former all the sons 
of Niobe, the latter all the daughters, and left their mother 
childless. In the bereaved Niobe, the heavenly descended 
ix—10 
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queen and the human mother now struggle for mastery, 
Unrelenting to the last, and disdaining to utter a complaint 
or an entreaty or to shed a tear, she, nevertheless, suffers 
such pain, that Zeus, seeing it to have reached the limit 
beyond which the human cannot pass, is himself moved to 
pity, turns her into stone, and, in a whirlwind, carries her off 
back to her native Sipylos, the scene of her innocent youth, 
where, say the poets, she still sits in stone and weeps. 

It will be observed that in many, though in no very essen- 
tial points, this form of the myth differs from that given in 
Homer. In Homer, for example, Zeus turns the people of 
the country into stone, so that they cannot bury the dead: 
in the developed myth, he turns Niobe herself into stone, 
which weeps and shows more feeling than she. 

In its oldest, Homeric form, the myth of Niobe has already 
almost forgotten its origin in natural phenomena and passed 
into the moral sphere. But even here it still bears some traces 
of its origin, and these are even more numerous and more dis- 
tinctly pronounced in later poetry. Even were we not aided by 
the etymology of the word Wiobe, which undoubtedly means 
snow, or snow-cloud, or snow-goddess, we should hardly find 
any difficulty in tracing the myth to its origin. (See Max Mil- 
ler, Zeitschrift fiir vergl. Sprachforschung, vol. xix., pp.42-3.) 
Niobe is the snow-cloud which covers and conceals the lofty 
mountain peak, and whose offspring are the lower snowy sun- 
mits. Niobe aspires to be the equal of the skyey powers, and 
seems for a time to be all-prevailing. But the spring-time 
comes, and the warm sun smites and destroys the children of 
Niobe, which disappear under the teeming earth. The snow- 
cloud is wafted by the swift, warm wind of Zeus from the tow- 
ering peak, which now stands out bare and rocky, and seems 
to weep the rivulets that flow down to water the vales below. 

How conscious the poets of the best days of Greece were of 
the natural origin of the myth may be seen from a passage 
in Sophoklés (Antigoné, lines 823 sqq.), in which the fearless 
daughter of Gidipous, doomed to be buried alive, compares 
herself to Niobe, in words which baffle all translation: 

‘*Yea, I have heard speak of the Phrygian 


Stranger, Tantalos’ child, and her 
Dismal death upon Sipylos’ height. 
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Like stubborn ivy, about her grew up 

Strong stone; and, as she melts in tears,— 

(Such is the legend,)— ~ 

Tempestuous rains and snows never forsake her, 

But bathe the breast of her ’neath brows all tears.’’ 
The myth appears in various places both in Greece proper 
and in Asia Minor, and almost wherever there are lofty, 
cloud-compelling mountain-peaks. It was finally located on 
Mount Sipylos, in the neighborhood of Smyrna. When this 
took place, it is impossible to say; but there can hardly be 
any doubt that the passage in Homer which records the loca- 
tion is a late interpolation. As we have seen, the connection 
with Sipylos must have been familiar before the time of 
Sophoklés. Anakredén, or whoever wrote the odes attributed 
to him, tells us that “the daughter of Tantalos once stood a 
stone on the Phrygian hills,” and there are other allusions 
ofa similar kind. The cause which led to the bringing of 
Niobe into connection with Mount Sipylos we can perhaps 
trace out. 


Pausanias, speaking of the theatre of Dionysos at Athens, 
says of a cave connected with it, “There are in it an Apollo 
and an Artemis destroying the children of Niobe. This Niobe 
I myself saw when I ascended Mount Sipylos. When closely 
approached, it seems merely a mass of unhewn stone, with- 
out any resemblance at all to a woman, weeping or other- 
wise; whereas, if viewed from a distance, it strikes one at 
once as representing a woman weeping and bowed down.” 
From this and other allusions it is quite plain that the 
ancients were acquainted with a rude statue, hewn in high 
relief out of the rocky side of Mount Sipylos, and represent- 
ing a woman sitting bowed down in the attitude of weeping. 
This statue, which was originally perhaps intended to repre- 
sent Kybelé, the mother of the gods, was— not improbably 
at the time of the Ionian migration — mistaken for Niobe. 
The Niobe-myth was ever afterwards connected with Mount 
Sipylos. 

The statue in question has been re-discovered in modern 
times, and still corresponds accurately to the description 
given of it by Pausanias. It is hewn out of the solid rock, 
and is about four times life-size. The face of the rock has 
been made even to the height of about fifty feet. In this 
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even surface has been sunk an arched niche of about thirty- 
five feet in height, and therein is hewn the figure of Niobe. 
At a short distance the motive of the relief can easily be 
made out. From a small cleft in the almost perpendicular 
rocks above there runs a stream of water, which, trickling 
down over the statue, makes it seem to weep. Thus, what is 
perhaps the oldest existing monument of Greek art repre. 
sents the unhappy Niobe weeping for her children. 


II. THE CONDITION OF ARTISTIC THOUGHT AT THE TIME WHEN 
THE ORIGINAL OF THE NIOBE GROUP WAS PRODUCED. 


In the thirty-sixth book of his Natural History, Pliny, 
speaking of the doubts entertained concerning the author- 
ship of a statue of Janus, tells us that there was a similar 
uncertainty as to whether Skopas or Praxitelés sculptured the 
group of the dying children of Niobe in the temple of Apollo 
Sosianus. Here he unquestionably refers to our group. 
Authors less cautious than Pliny unhesitatingly attributed 
it to Praxitelés. There is an epigram in the Greek Antho- 
logy, which says, speaking in the person of Niobe (iv. 181, 
_— ‘From life to stone the gods transformed me once: 

From stone to life Praxitelés recalled.” 
In the same spirit one of Ausonius’s epigrams (28): 


“T lived, I turned to stone, which, carven by 
Praxitelés, rewoke as Niobe. 
The artist’s hands restored me all save sense, 
And that I had not when I spurned the gods.”’ 

Whichever of the great artists, Skopas or Praxitelés, was 
the author of the Niobe Group—and the views of modern 
critics are largely divided upon the point—there can be no 
reasonable doubt that it was the work of either the one or 
the other, and therefore there can be no difficulty in assign- 
ing the period at which it was produced. Skopas was born 
in the island of Paros about the year 420 B.o., and Praxitelés 
at Athens about 392. This would place the period of the 
artistic activity of the former between 390 and 340, that of 
the latter between 370 and 320, allowing a slight margin for 
uncertainty of reckoning. Speaking roughly then, their 
artistic lives, taken together, extended from the termination 
of the Peloponnesian war and the humiliation of Athens to 
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the establishment of the Macedonian monarchy of Alex- 
ander. 

It is barely possible to give an adequate account of the 
events and aspects of this stormy period; still less to bring 
into view the changes of thought and conviction to which it - 
gave birth. They are found reflected not only in the histo- 
rical writings of the time, but also in the philosophy, the 
religion, and the art of it. Wecan trace them not only in 
Thukydidés and Xenophon, but also in Plato and Aristotle, 
in the later tragedy and comedy, and perhaps, more than all, 
in the sculpture and the painting. The Peloponnesian war, 
of whose importance its historian Thukydidés was well 
aware, not only broke the political and financial power of 
the Greek States, making them an easy prey to the first 
bold adventurer who might choose to attack them, but it 
likewise wrought a complete change in the views and con- 
victions of the Greeks themselves, and especially of the 
Athenians, who had been most grievously affected by it. 
The change had indeed been preparing even before that — 
from the very rise of Athenian democracy; but it did not 
find its full expression till after the fall of Athens. Then the 
Athenians, in their hour of adversity, were brought face to 
face with their own principles in their results, and all their 
past suddenly came up in their consciousness in bold relief 
against their present. From that hour, the naiveté, the un- 
conscious genius of the Athenians is gone. All that they 
do henceforth is conscious. Their poets and artists are now 
philosophers. Some reject altogether the principles of de- 
mocracy, because they have been found, in a great crisis, to 
lead to ruin: others hold on to them, thinking that their end 
is not yet, and that after night will come the dawn. Plato, 
in despair of finding any form of government that will be 
satisfactory, invents an Utopia, in which philosophers are 
to be the kings, and lays the basis of Greek Romanticism. 
Aristotle, in whom, more than in any other man, all that 
Greece represented became conscious and found adequate 
expression, tries to find the rational in that which has 
been, and thereupon to rear an edifice for the future, thus 
placing himself in direct opposition to Romanticism. In the 
midst of all these divisions and antitheses, this utter break- 
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ing down of the old political consciousness of the Greeks, 
there arose, more and more, the consciousness of individu- 
ality, a consciousness which especially affected Athens, and, 
among the forms of her activity, her art in particular. Art 
now retired from public into private life, and represented 
individuals instead of types, particular affections and states 
of the soul instead of the divine calm of unruffled self-com- 
mand. Athens, no longer rich and powerful, was unable as 
a state to patronize art,as she had done in the days of Phei- 
dias, so that art was now obliged either to emigrate or to 
look about for support from private enterprise. It thus 
ceased to represent the ideals of a great people, or the types 
of national divinities, and followed the subjective taste of 
the artist or the wealthy purchaser. Artists began to sculp- 
ture and expose their works for sale. 

All these changes place an immense gulf between the 
sculpture of the days of Periklés and that of the time of 
which we are speaking. This appears both in the choice of 
subject and in the manner of treating it. The subjects are 
no longer religious as of yore, but mythological. No longer 
statues of Zeus and Héra enthroned in divine repose, whose 
power needed no exhibition to render it visible, but repre- 
sentations of divinities holding relations with human beings, 
performing some special action, or influenced by some desire 
or passion. Thus, while the older Pheidian art had aimed at 
producing forms of matchless beauty, and cared little about 
expression, as far at least as the passions and feelings were 
concerned, the later art of Skopas and Praxitelés did its best 
to combine the expression of feeling with beauty of form. 
We might say that, while the art of Pheidias and his time 
expresses character in repose, that of Skopas and Praxitelés 
represents feeling in action. The former strives to express 
an essence, the latter an action. There is all this distinction 
between the divine calm of the Zeus of Pheidias and the im- 
mortal pain of Niobe. 

In a certain sense, the art of the later period, to which the 
Niobe belongs, is superior to the art of Pheidias, as well as 
to all subsequent Greek art. Taken all in all, it is perhaps 
the most perfect of all art. It holds the golden mean between 
two extremes. While it neither reaches the typal forms of 
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beauty realized by Pheidias, nor expresses the extremes of 
feeling, such as we find in the contortions of Laokodn, it 
combines expression of feeling with perfection of form 
in amanner which has never again been imitated. From 
this time onward, Greek art, in its attempt to express feel- 
ing, or to appeal to low desires, departs more and more from 
the principle of beauty, its true life and essence. 

There was another circumstance which contributed very 
greatly to place a distinction between the national Athenian 
art of Pheidias and the art of the following century, and 
that was the development of tragic poetry, which reached its 
height under Periklés, but did not affect plastic art until 
later. While Pheidias had drawn his ideals of the gods from 
the Homeric epics, the later sculptors drew theirs from the 
tragedies of AUschylos, Sophoklés, and Euripidés. Sopho- 
klés, the longest-lived of these poets, died in B.c. 406, and 
Skopas, as we have seen, was born 14 years before, and Prax- 
itelés 14 years after, that date. In the hands of these artists, 
sculpture ceased to be epic and became tragic, so much so, 
that most of their works, and the Niobe Group among the rest, 
are based upon particular tragedies, having particular plots 
and motives. This accounts for the prevalence of groups in 
this period, and leads us to conclude that, whatever is true 
in regard to the principles, motives, and underlying thought 
of Greek tragedy in its best days, is true, as far as the nature 
of sculpture will admit, of the tragic sculpture of Skopas and 
Praxitelés. Aristotle, who was the somewhat younger con- 
temporary of these artists,and who may very well have seen 
the original of the Niobe Group, gives, in his own terse way, 
a definition of tragedy which will apply, mutatis mutandis, 
equally well to the sculpture of the period of which we are 
speaking. When we omit all that refers to the language of 
tragedy, that definition runs as follows: 

“Tragedy is an ideal representation of an earnest fact in 
the. world of action, a fact complete in itself, and accom- 
plishes through pity and fear the purgation of these emo- 
tions.” 

This is no mere whimsical, subjective definition of what 
tragedy ought to be; it is an inductive definition of what the 
tragedy of Greece had been, and, consciously or unconscious- 
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ly, it was the creative principle of the plastic art of the cen- 
tury following. “ Pity and fear,” says the definition. What 
else are these but the elements of the sublime? And is not 
the art of Skopas and Praxitelés the art of the sublime, in 
contra-distinction to the art of Pheidias, which is that of the 
divinely beautiful ? 

This distinction may be made a little more apparent. Go 
out on a windless morning in June and stand on a rocky 
shore, just after sunrise, when the mist is lifting from the 
blue, unruffled water, and you will have before you one 
of the most purely beautiful sights that the physical world 
has to present. If your mind is not out of tune, you can 
stand there an hour, and gaze, in satisfied, dreamy repose, 
feeling the “rapture of the lonely shore.” When you tum 
away, you will say to yourself that you have been unuttera- 
bly blest, and that this world is passing fair. You will be 
inclined, moreover, to rest and dream for the rest of that day. 

If, on the other hand, you will visit the same spot ona 
morning in September, when the equinoctial winds are high, 
stand there, while the morning air freshens into a breeze, 
and the breeze into a gale, and the gale into a storm; watch 
how the slight ripples swell into waves, the waves into bil- 
lows and the billows into surges, and how these writhe and 
struggle and fling themselves in their fury against the rocks 
at your feet; and fill your whole soul with the grandeur of the 
spectacle—you will have no inclination to turn away until it 
is over. If you wait until the wind subsides, you will see 
the surges gradually decrease in size and force, until they 
become first billows, then waves, and then again ripples. 
Nature has again resumed the quiet tenor of her way, and 
* you have been with the sublime. If,in turning away, you 
cast a last look at the ripples, they will mean more to you 
than they did when you first looked at them. Though merely 
beautiful now, they will suggest to you all the terrific gran- 
deur of the storm, and you will have in one thought the 
terrible and the beautiful. This constitutes the sublime in 
Nature. It is not, however, the highest form of the sublime. 
There is yet wanting a powerful element, which is found only 
in the world of Spirit. 

If now, instead of going to the ocean’s brim to look, you 
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turn your eye to the ocean of Spirit, as manifested in human 
existence, you will, perchance, be able to discover this higher 
form. It is not necessary to find in human life a particular 
counterpart to the waveless sea of the June morning. We 
all know lives that “glide on like a summer’s dream,” and 
how beautiful they are. When we are weary and worn in 
our toils, or baffled and disappointed in our purposes, our 
thoughts turn to such lives, and dwell upon them with lin- 
gering fondness. They are not great lives, we know, and in 
our hours of vigor we should not envy them; but, after all, 
they are beautiful, and we love them. They have been drawn, 
over and over again, by artists and poets who could do all 
but the highest. That highest was reserved for the grand 
old masters, 
Whose mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavor.” 

And that highest is the sublime in life, or, otherwise, the 
tragic, whose elements are not alone beauty and fear, but 
beauty, fear, and pity. While the sublime in the pitiless 
world of nature is made up of two elements, the sublime in 
the spiritual world has three. Spirit alone calls forth pity. 

Let us look at the ocean of Spirit as it lies mirrored in the 
tragic myths of the Greeks—in that of Niobe, for example, 
which will illustrate our meaning better, perhaps, than any 
other. In the young Niobe, as she plays, on the hills of Ly- 
dia, with the divine Lété, you have the beautiful, calm ocean 
of the June morning—a picture as idyllic as the life of Adam 
and Eve in paradise. You can dwell upon it for hours with 
ever new satisfaction. A landscape painter would delight to 
paint it. Watch Niobe as she grows up, and you will see the 
breath of ambition (the Greeks called it 56p<, or insolence,) 
which is in the blood of the children of Tantalos, gradually 
freshening into a wind, the wind into a gale, the gale into a 
storm, forcing her at last to dash herself against the immova- 
ble rocks of divine purpose, upon which not only she, but 
all the lives that she has borne upon her bosom, are broken 
and tossed like spray. After the storm, the calm. Niobe is 
restored to the scenes of her innocent youth—the mountains 
of Lydia. She is calmer now than even in the days of her 
childhood. She is beyond ambition and insolence. The di- 
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vine purpose, which she has called into active manifestation, 
pursues the even, unobtrusive tenor of its way, and all is 
quiet again. Niobe is not only beautiful now; she is sublime. 
Quiet and stony as she is, she is more eloquent than ever in 
life. Her calm suggests to you the storm of insolence break- 
ing against the divine order of things, and in the two-fold 
thought you have the sublime of the world of Spirit — the 
sublime made up of the three elements of beauty, fear, and 
pity. This was the sublime that the great tragedians of the 
fifth century B.0., and the great sculptors of the fourth, tried 
to portray: this is the underlying thought that shaped the 
group of the all-suffering Niobe. 


Ill. THE NIOBE GROUP, ITS HISTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION, 


Pliny, as we have seen, tells us that the Niobe Group stood 
in his time—that is, in the second half of the first century of 
our era—in,the temple of Apollo Sosianus in Rome. This 
temple appears to have been built by Gaius Sosius, who, in 
B.0. 38, was appointed by Mark Antony governor of Syria 
and Kilikia. This is the Sosius who placed Herod on the 
throne of Judza, who triumphed in B.0. 34, who was consul in 
32, and who commanded the left wing of Antony’s fleet at 
the battle of Actium. Like most of the powerful Romans of 
his time, he had three very marked characteristics—a taste 
for art, a desire to perpetuate his memory, and much unscrv- 
pulousness. Under the influence of these, he appears, after 
his triumph, to have erected, outside of the Porta Carmen- 
talis, a temple, called by his own name, to Apollo, and to 
have adorned it with works of Grecian art appropriated by 
him when he was governor of Syria and Kilikia. Among 
these works was the Niobe Group, and in this temple it re- 
mained for a century at least. 

From what place in the East Sosius brought it, is not easy 
to determine. Some think that it came from Seleukia in 
Syria, and that it adorned a temple of Apollo there. Be this 
as it may, it was at Rome in the first century of our era. 
What became of it subsequently it is impossible to say. 
Certain it is that in some one of the disasters which befel 
the city of Rome in the early centuries of our era, it was de- 
stroyed, or, at least, lost sight of, and has never since been 
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recovered. In the year 1583, however, there was found, on 
the Via Labicana, near the church of San Giovanni Laterano 
in Rome, the greater part of a copy of it; and this is what is 
now known to us as the Niobe Group. It was purchased by 
the Grand-duke of Tuscany for something like 1500 scudi, 
and set up in the Villa Medici. Thence it was removed to 
Florence in the year 1775, and underwent restoration. A spe- 
cial apartment was built for it in the Uffizi, in which it was 
finally set up, each statue on a separate pedestal, in 1794. 

The copy was for a long time considered to be the origi- 
nal; but opposed to this belief are many facts of great weight. 
First, there is a great difference of workmanship in the dif- 
ferent statues, showing that they are not all from one hand; 
second, the statues are not all of one kind of marble, as those 
of the original group must undoubtedly have been; and, 
third, there are in existence more than one copy of sev- 
eral of them, e.g. of F, M, O,and Q. Whether these grounds 
might not be partially invalidated, and a part at least of the 
group vindicated as original, might be doubtful. Certain, 
however, it is that critics are now all but unanimous in the 
conviction that we possess only an imperfect copy. 

The group, when found in 1583, consisted of thirteen 
figures, viz.: Niobe herself and her youngest daughter, H, I; 
four other daughters, B, F, G, and K (upon the authenticity 
of the last of which much doubt has been expressed); six 
sons, C, D, N, O, P, Q, and the pzedagogos, M. If we allow 
Niobe seven sons and seven daughters, these with herself 
and the pedagogos would bring the number of figures up to 
sixteen. It is not improbable that the family nurse was 
present, forming a counterpart to the pedagogos. Suppos- 
ing, however, we estimate the original number at sixteen, we 
still lack four figures, viz., one son and three daughters. 
Various attempts have been made in recent times to fill the 
gaps in the group by the insertion of other statues found 
elsewhere. The success of several of these attempts leaves 
no room for doubt. There is in the Vatican a duplicate 
of the son marked D, and before him, and forming a group 
with him, a youthful sister, whom he is in the act of trying 
to support with his left hand, and to shield with the mantle 
in his right. That this daughter originally belonged to 
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the group there can be no reasonable doubt. Thorwaldsen, 
again, placed in it a kneeling figure, A, at present in Flo. 
rence, and formerly believed to be a Narkissos; and all 
critics are agreed that he was justified in so doing. If we 
add these to the thirteen originally found, we shall raise the 
number of the figures to fifteen, and there will remain only 
one daughter to be accounted for. Shortly after the discoy- 
ery of the Niobe Group, there was added to it a statue of 
uncertain origin, L, which has ever since remained in it, 
though with what right is very doubtful. If this statue were 
admitted, we should have something like a copy of the entire 
group. 

Several archeologists have tried to add other figures be- 
sides those mentioned, but their suggestions have not met 
with general acceptance. Perhaps the strongest efforts have 
been made in favor of the so-called Ilioneus (R) in the Glyp- 
tothek at Munich, and the wrestler-group (S) in Florence. 
In favor of the latter is the fact that it was found along with 
the group in 1583. I have already remarked that one of the 
figures found at that time is considered by more than one 
competent critic as not belonging to the group. This is the 
female figure marked K. It is rejected by Overbeck, but ad- 
mitted by Stark. Admitting it provisionally, in default of 
anything more evidently suitable, we have, with some degree 
of probability, copies more or less perfect of all the sixteen 
figures of which the group was originally composed. At all 
events we have enough to enable us to determine, with some 
measure of likelihood, how the whole originally looked, for 
what purpose it was intended, and where and how it stood. 


IV. THE ORIGINAL ASPECT AND PURPOSE OF THE GROUP. 


Pliny, as we have seen, tells us that the Niobe Group stood, 
in his time, in the temple of Apollo Sosianus at Rome. The 
expression “in the temple” is very vague, and gives us no 
information as to how or whereabouts the statues were placed. 
It merely tells that it was not in the téuevo¢g or open space in 
front of the temple; but whether it adorned the interior of 
the cella, and, if so, how it was arranged, or whether it occu- 
pied some other position in the temple, we are left to guess. 
The matter, however, is one of very small importance, inas- 
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much as, even if we knew how the figures stood in Rome, we 
should still be in doubt whether their position there corre- 
sponded with their original one. We are, therefore, left entire- 
ly, in our attempts to determine the purpose and original 
arrangement of the group, to considerations derived from the 
group itself, and a comparison of it with other groups whose 
original position we know with certainty. 

The conjectures and theories which have been hazarded re- 
specting the original position and arrangement of the Niobe 
Group may be reduced to four. 

1°. It has been supposed to have stood, like at least one 
other group, about whose position we are sufficiently well 
informed--the work of Lykios, representing the last combat 
of Achilleus with Memn6n—in a semicircle in the court-yard 
ofa temple; but this is rendered extremely unlikely by the 
fact that the different figures are carefully finished only on 
one side, and could, therefore, hardly have been placed where 
they could be seen from all sides. 

2°. The figures have been supposed to have stood on sepa- 
rate pedestals in the cella of a temple, pretty much as they 
now stand in the gallery at Florence; but this is rendered 
more than improbable by the well known fact that no sta- 
tues were admitted into a Greek temple except those directly 
connected with the worship of the particular god; and this 
the Niobe Group certainly could not have been. 

3°. They have been supposed to have occupied separate 
niches about the temple, or to have stood in the intercolum- 
nal spaces on the outside; but this is, to say the least, ren- 
dered in a.high degree improbable by the evident unity of 
the group, which would lose very much of its grandeur and 
tragic purpose, if not seen as a whole. 

The inadequacy of these three hypotheses has forced a 
large number of archeologists to the adoption of a fourth, 
which, while it has a certain degree of antecedent probabi- 
lity, is supported by many very strong grounds of analogy, 
as well as by some cogent reasons drawn from the configu- 
ration of the group itself. The objections thus far urged 
against it are not so cogent as they at first sight appear. 
This theory, which was originally propounded by the Eng- 
lish critic Cockerell, was afterwards worked out in detail 
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and based upon independent grounds by the German arche. 
ologist Welcker. 

4°. In all Greek temples, between the frieze surmounting 
the columns in front and the cornice of the two ends of the 
slanting roof there was a space in the form of a very flat 
isoceles triangle, called by the Greeks detoc, détwpa, tupravoy, 
déira; by the Latins, fastigium; and by ourselves, the pedi- 
ment. This pediment, unavoidable from the principles of 
Greek architecture, was originally a very intractable thing, 
and it took the genius of the Greeks to utilize it, and make 
it, instead of being a blemish, a basis for the very highest 
forms of decoration. Such decoration they understood how 
to bring into harmony with the rest of the building, and in 
this way contributed very much to the advancement of both 
architecture and sculpture. It was customary to place in the 
pediment a group representing some great action of the god 
to whose worship the temple was dedicated. But the space 
was of triangular form, and, consequently, only groups hav- 
ing more or less pyramidal contour could be put intoit. The 
principal figure would, of course, have to be in the middle, 
under the ridge of the roof, and the, others would have to be 
arranged on both sides, on a scale of decreasing vertical di- 
mension toward the eaves. That a group representing the 
destruction of the children of Niobe would be admirably 
suited for such a position, both as regards subject and possi- 
ble composition, is sufficiently obvious. For a temple dedi- 
cated to Apollo and Artemis in common, it would, indeed, 
be almost the only one available, inasmuch as this is almost 
the only great occasion on which they are mentioned as hav- 
ing acted in concert. It would likewise be admirably suited 
for a temple of Lété; and even for a temple of Apollo alone, 
it would not be without its fitness. Nothing else could 
better express the nature, extent, and righteousness of his 
power. In view of these considerations, it has been conjec- 
tured, with a fair amount of probability, that the Niobe 
Group was originally intended to occupy the pediment of a 
temple of Apollo. 

The question then comes to be: Does the group itself, its 
number and proportions, give any countenance to this view! 

In other words, if we place Niobe in the middle, can we 
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arrange the other members of the group in such a way that 
the whole could be made to fit into the pediment of a Greek 
temple? If we assume that the figures we now have stand 
in very much the same proportion to each other as those of 
the original group did, we shall have no difficulty in see- 
ing that they might be made to fit into a triangular space. 
Whether, however, they would fit into a triangular space of 
the proportions of the pediment of any known or possible 
Greek temple is another question, and one that must be 
answered in the negative. This has been proved by actual 
measurement. Herein lies the main objection to the theory. 
Other objections are that the figures are too slender, too 
little massive, to have been intended to be viewed from a 
distance, and that the angle at which the front side of the 
base of the statue of the fallen Niobid, Q, is hewn away, 
shows that it must have been placed but a very little above 
the eye of the spectator, if it was to afford the best view. 
Now, these objections, one and all, owe their validity to the 
one assumption that the figures which we have and consider 
as belonging to the group, stand to each other in the same 
proportion as those of the original group did. But this is 
purely an assumption, nothing more, and there are several 
things that militate strongly against it. In the first place, 
in cases where there are several copies of the same figure, 
these are not by any means always of the same size. For 
example, the Florentine copy of the fallen Niobid is about 
6 ft. 2in. long, the Munich copy 5 ft. 6 in., and the Dresden 
copy 6 ft. 6 in.; and this is not the only case. This renders 
it quite plain that any inference drawn from the relative 
dimensions of the figures known to us has very little co- 
gency. Besides this, there is another very important fact 
that must be taken into consideration. 

It has already been remarked that the sculptured groups 
of the fourth century B.o. drew their subjects directly from 
the tragic poetry of the previous century, 21d indeed, gene- 
tally, from particular tragedies. Now, we know that both 
Aschylos and Sophoklés wrote tragedies on the myth of 
Niobe. Both these tragedies are lost, with the exception of 
afew fragments. From what*remains of that of Sophoklés, 
we glean that he represented the destruction of Niobe’s chil- 
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dren as taking place in the royal palace at Thebes. If, on 
the other hand, we consult the later mythographers, who 
drew their material very largely from the tragedians, we 
shall find them pretty unanimous in placing the scene of the 
catastrophe in a mountainous region, on a rocky ground, 
This is notably true of Ovid, whose narrative of the event, in 
“the sixth book of the Metamorphoses, may have been written 
in view of the very group we are treating. Under these cir. 
cumstances, we should be almost justified in assuming that 
the sculptor of the Niobe Group based his work upon a tra- 
gedy which placed the scene of the terrible catastrophe upon 
a mountainous or rocky platform. This assumption becomes 
almost a certainty when we examine attentively the bases of 
the different statues. These represent rocky surfaces. It is 
quite plain that several of the sons are running over rocks 
and trying to ascend. This is especially evident in the cases 
of the figures marked C and O. If, then, we suppose Niobe 
to have been placed on the summit of a rocky eminence, and 
imagine that her children, in their terror, are attempting to 
run to her (and all this is ina high degree probable), we shall 
perhaps be able to group the figures in such a way as to bring 
them, with great effect, within a pediment of Grecian pro- 
portions. 

The objection to the theory derived from the want of mas- 
siveness in the figures is more apparent than real. It is true, 
they are not so massive as the Elgin Marbles, nor so thick- 
set as the Aiginetan Group in Munich; at the same time they 
are not slender enough to unfit them for a position in a pedi- 
ment of considerable height, even if we suppose the original 
figures to have been no larger than the extant copies. The 
objection advanced in connection with the fallen Niobid does 
not apply to the best copy, viz., the one in Munich, as I know 
from personal examination. The best view of that exquisite 
figure is obtained from below, when the line of vision forms 
an angle of about 45° with the upper surface of the base.* 

It would be unwise to dogmatize concerning the original 
position of the Niobe Group. At the same time, it must be 


* Cf. Heinrich Brunn, Beschretbung Yer Glyptothek Ludwig’s I. zu Miinchen, 
2te. Aufl. p. 170. 
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admitted that the pediment-theory of Cockerell and Wel¢ker 
is still the most probable one, and therefore, until some more 
specious theory is proposed, we shall be justified in adher- 
ing to it. Three points, at least, may be regarded as abso- 
lutely certain: 1°. that the figures formed an undivided 
group placed upon an uneven, rocky base; 2°. that this 
group was intended to be looked at from below; and, 3°. 
that it was intended to be seen from one side only. Assum- 
ing then, provisionally, that the Niobe Group was intended 
to occupy the pediment of a temple, and that it consisted of 
the sixteen figures represented in the accompanying cut, we 
may pass to 


V. MOTIVES OF THE GROUP AND DESORIPTION OF THE SEPA- 
RATE STATUES. 

One may suppose himself approaching a great, earnest 
temple of Apollo, built in the Doric style, with its plain 
columns and general soberness of adornment. When the 
general aspect of the edifice has produced its awsome and 
solemnizing effect upon him, he lifts his eyes to the pediment 
and beholds the power of the pure and purifying god mani- 
fested in visible form. He is in the presence of the awe- 
inspiring Niobe Group, in which is revealed the divine moral 
order of the Universe working its discordant elements into 
sublime harmony. He sees no image of Apollo or of Arte- 
mis. It is their power, not themselves, that is here mani- 
fested. Any attempt to represent “the power in darkness 
whom we guess” would have detracted much from the sub- 
limity of the conception. That which we see is very much 
less awful than that which is hidden from us. It is true that 
some critics have tried to place the Apollo of Belvedere in 
the group; but such an attempt must be regarded as involv- 
ing a misconception. Where, indeed, could we imagine him 
tohave stood? Even if we could locate him, he could hardly 
be represented otherwise than as bending his bow, which 
would be a very prosy conception, compared with the leav- 
ing of him invisible. We may thus take it for granted that 
the divinities Apollo and Artemis were never represented 
in connection with the group at all. This, indeed, might 
be shown conclusively from the attitudes of the principal 
figures in the group itself. 
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The moment chosen by the artist is the most suggestive 
and artistic possible. A moment earlier, and the terror, 
which is the moving power in the group, has not seized all 
its members and imparted unity; a moment later, Niobe 
stands alone surrounded by her dead—a scene which to 
Greek feeling was, and to ours ought to be, repulsive. As 
it is, all is yet life and motion. We see at once the beauty 
and the glory that have been, and the disgrace and ruin that 
are about to be. The whole past and the whole future are 
grasped together for us in one sublime moment. Just as, 
when a fire has broken out in a magnificent building, we see 
in the brilliant flames, at the moment when they have laid 
such hold upon it as to convince us that all rescue is impos- 
sible, at once the magnificence that has been and the charred 
desolation that is about to be, so it is in the Niobe Group. 
In the light of the universal terror, we behold all that has 


been and all that will be, so artistically is the moment 


chosen. 

All the children are hurrying toward their mother, the 
common source of all their trouble— her transgression re- 
turns to her in visible form. Nevertheless their looks ar¢ 
turned in various directions as if in search of the cause of 
their danger. Not one of them knows its true source; only 
Niobe herself, who looks toward heaven. In the face of 
every one of the children there is expressed the utmost sur- 
prise and consciousness of innocence. They are the unof- 
fending sufferers for their mother’s guilt, the possibility of 
which as yet flows only unconsciously in their blood. 

On the extreme right we have a young son, marked Q, 
already stretched lifeless on the ground. He is entirely 
naked, his chlamys being spread out under him. His right 
hand and his eyes are still turned in death toward his mo- 
ther, while his left hand rests on his bosom, on the spot trans- 
fixed by the arrow. His feet are crossed, and his legs partly 
drawn up in the attitude of the last agony. His end, how- 
ever, has hardly been a painful one. There is no sign of 
contortion. The death that comes from the gods is mild and 
gentle, and it is those whom they love that die young.* In 


* As already remarked. there exist three copies of this figure, the best of 
which stands in the middle of the Niobiden-Saal in the Glyptothek at Munich. 
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the death of her children, Niobe alone shall be punished, not 
they; for they are guiltless. 

On the extreme left is a second son (A), first recognized as 
such by Thorwaldsen, kneeling, in the act of sinking to the 
ground. His left hand has dropped his mantle, now falling 
to the ground, and is directed toward the just inflicted wound 
in his back. His right, like that of the younger son of Lao- 
koén, grasps his hair—an involuntary action in extreme 
pain. He is past all hope, almost past struggling even. His 
knees are placed as far apart as possible to delay the mo- 
ment when he shall be stretched lifeless; but we see that all 
is vain.* 

Turning again to the right, we find a third son (P), one step 
farther from death than the last mentioned. He is already 
mortally wounded, but not past struggling. He kneels with 
the main weight of his body upon his left knee, and tries to 
support himself against a rock. His left hand is pressed 
with such nervous force against the rock as considerably to 
force up the shoulder above it. To prevent himself from fall- 
ing in the other direction, he has stemmed the heel of his 
right foot against the ground, while the upper part of the 
body is further supported by the right hand placed against 
the thigh. The nervously contracted toes of the right foot, 
the clenching of the right hand, and the head sinking in spite 
of all effort, show that death is just and only just gaining the 
mastery. In some respects this is one of the finest figures 
inthe group. Here is death struggling with life on almost 
equal terms. Though death conquers, we see what fulness of 
life there must have been to die so, and what reason Niobe 
had to be proud of her children.t 


Casting our eyes again to the left, we observe a female 


This is one of the loveliest figures that ever human eye rested upon. The Flo- 


rentine copy (the one found with the group in 1583), as well as the Dresden one, 
is said to be much inferior. 


* It will be seen from the cut that I have assumed the present restoration of 
this figure, in which the right arm is stretched directly upwards, to be wrong, 
It appears to me that the head, which is also new, should be thrown back instead 
of forward. The statue in its present condition looks to me extremely awkward. 
There seems to be a second copy of it in theE ste Museum at Catajo. 


+ Of this statue, there is another copy in Florence, one in Rome, and one, 
unrestored, but showing considerable divergences, in Madrid. 
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figure (B)—a statue of embodied apprehension. She is, to 
some extent, a counterpart to P, but is not yet struck. Only 
through the wound of her brother (A) has she discovered from 
what direction danger is to be apprehended, and her whole 
figure is in an attitude of intense and painful expectation. 
The countenance and the palms of both hands are turned in 
the direction of the danger, while the body seems as if it 
would partly shrink together, partly sink into the ground, in 
order to shelter itself. The deadly arrow, which is so near, 
is reflected in every fold of her drapery. One moment more 
and she is struck.* 

Turning to the right, we find a figure, O, to which there is 
a counterpart on the left, C. Both are in the highest state 
of trepidation. Thaton the right, with two deaths behind 
him, is left in no doubt as to what awaits him, so he dashes 
forward at full speed, heedless of aught save the near dan- 
ger. In trying to mount a ledge of rock, he has slipt with 
his left foot, and, in his effort to restore his equilibrium, he 
stretches out his right arm almost in a direct line with 
his left leg, while his left hand, seeking support, involunta- 
rily seizes the first thing within its reach, and that is his gar- 
ment, which he grasps with full force. Another instant, and, 
notwithstanding all his youthful vigor, he will sink like a 
broken reed, and, after a brief struggle, will be at rest for- 
ever.t 

The son marked C is not yet altogether conscious of his 
impending doom. With a brother (A) behind him, whose 
fate is not yet certain, and a sister (B), who displays only 


* This figure, of which there exist three other more or less accurate copies, 
two in the Capitoline Museum and one in the Louvre, is by many archeologists 
considered to represent Psyché, and this view is countenanced by the fact that 
the copy in the Louvre and one of those in the Capitoline Museum show remains 
of wings. Notwithstanding this, there can be little doubt that the figure in 
Florence represents a Niobid, the original of which may have lent itself as a 
motive for a Psyché. It has been subjected to considerable restoration, one part 
of which is certainly incorrect. The right arm, instead of being stretched out 
at full length, should be bent at about a right angle, so as to bring the lower 
arm and hand much nearer the breast and perfect the expression of defenceless 
apprehension. 


+ There is a second copy of this figure in Florence, very much injured and 
with the head turned backwards. Both figures are evidently intended to be 
looked at either from the left side or from behind. 
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feminine apprehension, he is still undecided whether he 
shall go back or forward. His first impulse, on seeing his 
brother sink, appears to have been to make his escape; but 
he is now just in the act of turning round to see what is 
about to happen to his sister. Her attitude shows him that 
all is not well with her, and almost involuntarily he raises 
his mantle as if to return and shield her. Up to this point, 
the figures have represented persons whose trepidation 
has reached such a height that they think, so far as they 
think at all, only of self-preservation. Here, however, we 
have the first signs of what the French call altruisme— 
thought for others. It is, indeed, very slight; and perhaps 
the fact that the body is still supported on the forward foot, 
is intended to show us that the impulse to go back was only 
momentary, and that he will return to his original impulse 
the next instant.* From this point, however, self-preserva- 
tion coupled with thought for others begins, and it goes on 
until it reaches its culmination in Niobe herself. 

Next to the two last-mentioned figures, on the left and on 
the right, are two groups, D E, and M N, forming counter- 
parts. In both, the instinct of self-preservation stands con- 
siderably in abeyance, and is replaced by anxious care for 
others. On the right, the pedagogos, easily distinguished 
by his slavish dress, coarse features, and ignoble build, from 
any of the race of Niobe, is trying to shield from evident dan- 
ger the youngest son, who, in childish alarm, has run to him 
for protection. The beautiful young head, with its cluster- 
ing curls, makes us think of Homer’s description of the son 
of Hektér. The eyes seem like bright stars of the morning, 
looking in wonder toward the brightening east, whose light 
issoon to eclipse them. His soft, full, childish flesh is yet 
unpierced. It would be revolting to picture such an innocent, 
bright being as suffering physical pain, or even as being in 
immediate danger. He is shielded by the pedagogos, who, 
like Niobe, looks toward heaven, as conscious of the cause 
of the terrible visitation. The latter has no royal mantle to 
shield his ward with; but his uplifted hand shows the natu- 
ralimpulse. He seems to fear no danger for himself, and 


* Of this figure, which is of inferior workmanship, no second copy is known, 
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perhaps this was intended by the artist. He is not involved 
in the fate of Niobe.* 


In the group on the left (D E), we have one of the sons of 


Niobe endeavoring, notwithstanding the danger in which he - 


himself is placed, to lift up and shield his falling sister. This 
sister, who has wandered away from her mother, has just 
been struck with an arrow, and is sinking to the ground, 
without a writhe or contortion, like a broken flower. Her 
brother, supporting her with his left hand, and raising his 
mantle with his right, as if to protect her, looks anxiously 
into the far distance, and in the direction of his mother, as 
if he thought that the arrows in coming must have passed 
her.t 

Passing from these groups, we find, on either side of the 
mother, two grown daughters, each bearing a strong resem- 
blance to her, but wearing very different expressions. The 
first on the left, F, the most beautiful and graceful of all the 
figures in the group, has just been struck in the neck, and is 
carrying her right hand toward the wounded part. Still, she 
hastens on with firm and dauntless step, as if heedless of her- 
self and thoughtful only of her suffering mother. There is 
something unspeakably attractive about this figure. There 
is not an ungraceful line in it: the drapery is rich and in- 


* In the Florentine group, the pedagogos and the youngest son stand on 
separate pedestals and do not form a group. Of the son, there is in the Vatican 
a second copy, found in Ostia. In 1826, there was found at Soissons in France 
a copy of the pedagogos and his ward forming a group, and there is some hope 
that other members of the group may yet be found there. According to Stark, 
there is a bronze copy of the pzedagogos in the Louvre, where the last-mentioned 
group now also stands. In all the marble copies, the head and left arm of the 
peedagogos, and the left hand of the son, are restored ; and it seems quite evi- 
dent that the restorations, so far as the pzedagogos is concerned, are wrong. 
The face should be turned to the right, as in the Florentine example, but not 
80 much upwards. and the arm should not be so far outstretched or raised. It 
8 quite possible that the head placed on the shoulders of the pzdagogos does 
not belong there at all, and that the figure originally had a bald head, as in the 
bronze copy. The head of the son in the Soissons group is restored. and wrongly, 
as is shown by the two other copies, in which the heads are antique. 


+ Inthe Florentine group the daughter is missing, but a projection a little 
the left knee of the son shows that he formed part of a group. It was 

anova who, in the early years of this century, recognized in a fragment in the 
Vatican a second copy of this statue, forming a group with a female figure, 2& 
represented in the accompanying cut. 
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stinct with motion; the head is almost as lovely as that of 
the Venus of Melos, the attitude is queenly, and the whole 
is one of the most gracious figures that ever were carved or 
dreamt of.* 

The corresponding figure on the right (L) is one stage 
nearer destruction, as indeed nearly all the figures on the 
right are nearer destruction than the corresponding ones on 
the left. She is older than the other, and therefore has been 
struck with a heavier blow, whether we regard that blow as 
a physical or as a mental one. She seems to feel 

‘*As if calamity had but begun; 
As if the vanward clouds of evil days 
Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
Was with its stored thunder laboring up.” 
One might say that she is calamity personified. Her senses 
swim with amazement, but she has not power to move a 
step.t 

On the immediate right and left of the mother are the two 
eldest daughters, G and K, both entirely conscious of what 
awaits them, but not taken by surprise. They betray nei- 
ther haste nor confusion. The one on the left, with head 
slightly thrown back, is in the act of drawing her mantle up 
to cover her face, so that her mother may not see her dying 
agony. She is not wounded; but every fold of the drapery 


* There is in the Vatican a second copy, perhaps the original, of this statue, 
which, though mutilated and not restored, is one of the most glorious pieces of 
sculpture that have descended to us from antiquity. More than any other fig- 
ure, it gives us a vivid idea of the excellence of the art of Skopas and Praxitelés. 
One has only to place it along-ide the Florentine copy and to compare the two, 
especially in their drapery, to see how poor and weak were the Roman copyists 
compared with the Greek sculptors. What strength and massiveness in the folds 
of the garment, what vigor and haste in every muscle is displayed in the Vatican 
torso! The manner in which the folds of the mantle are disposed on the back, 
as well as the direction of what remains of the right arm, would lead us to the 
conclusion that this daughter, instead of bending back her right arm towards a 
wound in her neck, was stretching it out nearly in a line with the shoulder, and 
using it to raise her mantle, which for a moment the wind would inflate grace- 
fully like a sail. In this case, we must imagine her as still unwounded, which 
supposition indeed comports, better than the other, with the living force mani- 
fested in every limb. 


+ This figure is held by Overbeck and Stark not to belong at all to the group. 
Friedrichs would retain it, and, I think, rightly. It has been claimed as a Mel- 
pomene, and Stark even thinks the body might have originally belonged to an 
Apollo Musagetés. 
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shows that her limbs, paralyzed with terror, are ready to sink 
under her. What drapery can be made to express is shown 
' very vividly by a comparison between this figure and the 
one immediately behind it. The body, tremblingly support- 
ed, is thrown forward, and seems as if it would at any mo- 
ment lose its equilibrium.* The figure on the right (K) seems 
to have recovered from surprise and consternation, to have 
regained self-possession, and to be in the act of preparing to 
shield some one. The unsupported robe on the right thigh 
shows that the right arm has been wrongly restored, and 
ought to be laying hold of the garment where the bunch of 
folds is. Whom else can she be preparing to protect but her 
younger brother, in whose direction she is looking, and who, 
in his hurried flight toward his mother, has, for a moment, 
found protection in the arms of the pedagogos, but in the 
next moment will continue his course? There is no room for 
him in the bosom of his mother; so his eldest sister, with the 
proud Niobe blood ripe in her veins, makes ready to receive 
and protect him. There is a striking similarity between this 
figure and that of Niobe herself, so much so that one critic 
has considered it to be a Niobe belonging to another group: 
to have grouped her with the youngest son would have ren- 
dered the similarity still greater, and thus have introduced 
an unartistic and unpleasant repetition into the scene. 
Everything is gained by the actual arrangement. The group 
of the pedagogos and youngest son balances the very dis- 
similar group on the right, and yet the warmth of affection 
which in a family usually exists between the eldest sister 
and the youngest brother is powerfully brought out. Besides 
this, a wonderful sense of movement is added to the group. 
We feel that, in the next moment, the child will have reached 
the shelter of his sister’s royal mantle. Her downward- 
directed look shows that he must ascend to come to her, that 
she is on higher ground than he, and thus confirms our 
notion that the awful tragedy is represented as taking place 
on the summit of a rocky eminence, on the highest point of 
which stands Niobe, true to her origin in the nature-myth. 


* There are two copies of the head of this figure in Berlin, one of them of 
Greek marble. . 
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We must, of course, suppose this daughter to be standing 
next to her, on slightly lower ground.* 

This closes the list of Niobe’s family and brings us to the 
central figure, the great sufferer herself. Before passing to 
her, let us once more cast a glance at the whole group and 
testify to one observation. Skopas, and Praxitelés still more, 
have been charged with making their figures too sensuously 
beautiful. Is this borne out by the Niobe Group? Is there 
in it any evident effort to appeal to the senses? Is it not a 
proof of the pure taste and fine feeling of the artist, that, 
while he has allowed the sons of Niobe, in their haste and 
trepidation, to neglect their mantles and appear almost nude, 
he has in every case made the daughters, be their sense of 
danger great or small, attend to their drapery? In them, the 
strong, pure, womanly nature is strong even in the hour of 
extreme peril.t+ 

When one comes to speak of Niobe herself, the central 
figure of the group, he is almost inclined to stop in despair, 
it is so evident that the complication of feelings expressed in 
her person beggars all description. In her, all that life means 


* This figure has been by many critics rejected as not belonging to the group, 
simply because no one has been able to find a sufficient explanation of its mo- 
tives. It has been variously grouped with the sons A, P, and Q; but not one of 
these groupings has met with anything like general countenance. I have given 
my own explanation, in the hope that it may contribute to vindicate for this 
exquisite figure a place in the Niobe Group, which were thus completed. It is 
just possible that the peedagogos and the youngest son ought to be placed be- 
tween the sisters K and L, although this seems to be discountenanced by the 
relative heights of the figures. 

t This is, perhaps, the proper place to say a word about two figures which 
have at different times been considered to belong to the group, but are now by 
all critics excluded from if. First, the Symplegma or Wrestler-group (S) in Flo- 
rence. ‘The mere fact that the torso of this piece of sculpture was found along 
with the Niobe Group in 1583, caused it to be restored with Niobid-heads and 
placed in the group. It may, indeed, have been brought into connection there- 
with, even in ancient Rome, through the influence of Ovid’s description, Meta- 
morphoses, vi. 239-47. ‘The restored heads, though antique, prove nothing; and 
the mere fact that the group is worked out with equal care on all sides, and was 
thus evidently not intended to be looked at trom one side only, shows that it 
formed no part of the Niobe Group. In the cut. the right arm of the upper figure 
is correctly restored. Second, the so-called Ilioneus (R) in the Munich Glypto- 
thek. The grounds for the rejection of this most exquisite piece of sculpture are, 
first, the entire absence of clothing; second, the non-rocky surface of the base; 
aud, third, the fact that it is evidently intended to be seen from all sides. ‘There 
is a restored cast of it in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 
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is reduced to its lowest times: the human stands face to face 
with the Divine. Niobe is the feminine counterpart of Pro- 
métheus; her story the counterpart of his. And how full 
of meaning and artistic possibility both are: how like and 
yet how different! Prométheus errs asa man, Niobe asa 
woman, and their punishments are accordingly. Promé- 
theus, like a man, dares, on the strength of his intellect, to 
oppose the highest of the gods; and there, accordingly, he is 
baffled and conquered. Not entirely conquered, however; for, 
after all, intellect is the highest of things, and holds the very 
secrets of Zeus. Prométheus is as necessary to Zeus as Zeus 
to Prométheus, and therefore must be released. Niobe, like 
a woman, exalts herself over one of the minor gods on the 
ground of her beauty, her power, and her children. Accord- 
ingly, she is bent and broken at the very point where she 
fancied her strength to lie. Her whole glorious family is de- 
stroyed in one day before her eyes. There she stands, the 
once proud and happy mother, now conscious of her guilt 
and bowed with inner pain, yet worthy of her origin, queen- 
ly, and composed. With a tender mother’s love, she tries to 
protect her youngest child, as it were with ber whole body. 
She presses it to her with her left hand, yet, unappealing, 
turns her face to the sky, only shielding it a little with her 
mantle, that the envious gods may not behold the pain which 
her features cannot conceal. But there is no yielding, no 
complaining, no craving for mercy or pardon. How poorly 
Ovid, who puts into her mouth his Unam minimamgue re- 
linqgue (Leave me my last and least!), understood her charac- 
ter! That face of Niobe’s could never plead. In the agonized 
contraction of the brow, there is no token of repentance or 
humiliation; from the quivering under-eyelids there drops 
no tear; from the lips that, for pain seem almost to cleave to 
the jaws, there comes no word of entreaty, only a half- 
suppressed sob, forced from the overladen bosom. She is 
mother and queen, human and yet divine, to the last. And 
how wonderfully the two elements are combined in her to 
draw out our fear and sympathy! But for her motherly 
tenderness, she would be utterly revolting in her haughty 
opposition to the powers divine, and we should have no sym- 
pathy with her. But for her strong, unflinching opposition, 
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we should not learn that the divine power is able to overrule 
even the strongest human endeavor, and, hence, we should 
not learn duly to fear.* Suppose, for a moment, that her 
right hand, instead of holding her uplifted mantle, were 
occupied in protecting her child: not only would her august 
figure lose its dignity, but we should think only of her frail- 
ty, and forget the awful power of the gods. As it is, we have 
in this one person that union of august beauty, of fear, and 
pity, which constitutes the spiritually sublime, the truly tra- 
gic. The human, indeed, has no being save in the Divine, 
and must suffer if it seek an existence beyond; but the 
human alone could have dared to match itself with the 
Divine; and perhaps, after all, the human in its aspiration 
and freedom, with its infinite task and power to err, is as 
grand and solemn as the Divine in its infinite might. The 
human is divine, too. In a few moments, the grief of Niobe 
will have reached the limits beyond which human suffering 
cannot pass. It will overcome with pity the spirit of Zeus 
himself, who will soften before her, release her, and whirl 
away all that has sinned of her, a rigid stone, to her native 
mountains, there to rest, a monument, while the world shall 
last, of the boundless pain that follows every attempt of free 
intelligence to seek an existence outside of the Divine. 


* In the cut, the right hand of Niobe has been brought farther down than in 
the present restoration, which seems incorrect. There is no known second copy 
of the Niobe, as a whole; but repetitions of the head, several of them of colos- 
sal dimensions, are very numerous, too numerous to be mentioned here. In the 


‘interest of the fine arts, there is nothing more necessary than a thorough exam- 


ination and comparison of these, as well as of all copies of every member of the 
group. Whoever should have time and means enough to travel over Europe 
and make careful photographs or drawings of every piece of sculpture certainly 
or probably connected with the Niobe Group, would be doing plastic art an 
amount of service not easily estimated. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S “CYMBELINE.” 


By D. J. Sniper. 


The relation in which this play stands to Winter’s Tale 
is very intimate, and it is evident that both both were 
constructed after one pattern. There is the same disregard 
of external probability, the same mingling of Pagan and 
Christian customs, the same defiance of the facts of History 
and Chronology. The main pathos in each play belongs to 
female characters and is the same, namely, devotion of the 
wife to the Family under the most trying circumstances. 
Yet the ‘surroundings and incidents are quite different: Her- 
mione is mother as well as wife, while Imogen is the young 
bride ; the difficulties of the former come from the husband 
alone, the difficulties of the latter come at first from her 
parents and then from her husband. The structure of the 
two works is also similar. Both are Special Dramas in 
which a tragic collision finds mediation; the earnest theme 
is brought to a happy conclusion, and hence they cannot be 
classed under Tragedy or Comedy. There is also introduced 
an idyllic realm in distinction from the court and civilized 
society, which is the chief instrumentality in restoring the 
injured and overcoming the wrong of the State. Repentance, 
too, is made the spiritual ground of the reconciliation of 


the offenders, though it has not so complete and prominenta — 


development in Cymbeline as in Winter’s Tale. The resem- 
blance in thought and structure is therefore very decided; 
still the setting of each play, the incidents and characters, 
are altogether different. 

The entire action, accordingly, will be divided into three 
parts or movements. The first part portrays the world of 
conflict and disruption which has its centre at the court of 
Cymbeline. Family and State are in a condition of strife 
and wrong; the union of Posthumus and Imogen, represent- 
ing the Family, has to endure a double collision, from within 
and from without; Britain, representing the State, is involved 
in a war with a foreign power. This part therefore exhibits 
struggle and contradiction on all sides; because of such a 
condition of things there will necessarily result a flight from 
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the world of institutions to a primitive life. Hence we pass 
to the second part, which is the idyllic realm, the land of 
peace and harmony, inhabited by hunters, and far removed 
from the conflicts of the time. But this narrow existence will 
disintegrate from within, and will be swallowed up in the 
conflict from without. The third part therefore is the Resto- 
ration, involving the repentance of those who are guilty, the 
return of those who have been wrongfully banished—in gen- 
eral, the harmony of all the collisions of Family and State. 

The presupposition of the action is the love and marriage 
of Posthumus and Imogen. It is in the highest degree a 
rational union, the characters of husband and wife seem just 
fitted for one another. Moral worth, strong emotion, intel- 
lectual gifts, are all present. Posthumus has been instructed 
in every kind of knowledge; he is also endowed with the 
fairest exterior and noblest manners. But that which he 
lacks is a long line of noble ancestry, though his father and 
brothers had rendered the most important services to their 
country. In fact, his entire family had perished, directly or 
indirectly, in its defence, and he had been left an orphan. 
This, then, is the sole ground of objection to him ; the play em- 
phasizes the conflict between birth and intelligence. Imogen, 
the daughter of the king, has chosen him in preference to the 
degraded and half-witted nobleman Cloten, against the will 
of her father and against the plans of her step-mother. Her 
choice, however, meets with the secret but unanimous ap- 
proval of the courtiers. Now, to break this union so true 
and so deep, the most powerful instrumentalities are brought 
forward in the course of the play. But particularly the wife 
Imogen is subjected to the sorest trials, and passes through 
them in triumph: nothing can undermine her devotion. Here 
we see the inherent necessity for the restoration and final 
union of the pair, since the Family reposing on so deep and 
tational a basis cannot be destroyed without violence both 
to thought and to our most sacred emotions. 

Against the marriage of Posthumus and Imogen there is a 
double assault, giving what may be named the external and 
internal collisions. These two phases manifest all the possi- 
ble forms of conflict with the Family. The first phase will 
exhibit the external collision, in which there is an attempt 
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to destroy the union of the married pair by force, by violent 
separation. Three persons of consequence are engaged in 
the undertaking, Cymbeline, the Queen, and Cloten. Cym- 
beline, the father of Imogen and king of the land, has fallen 
completely under the influence of his queen, who is his se- 
cond wife. At her instigation he has forbidden the marriage 
of his daughter with Posthumus, and is.ready to force the 
pair asunder. It is a phase of the Poet’s frequent theme: 
the collision between the will of the parent and the choice 
of the child. The Queen, however, is the lever of the whole 
action, and her great object is to place her son upon the 
throne. She is the perfection of cunning and ambition. The 
easiest way of attaining her end is to marry her son Cloten 
to Imogen, the heiress of the throne; but, if this plan does 
not succeed, she is ready for the secret poisoning of all 
obnoxious individuals. In the use of deadly drugs she has 
already had some experience, and she declares that the king 
himself will be put out of the way, if necessary. Still Imo- 
gen understands her dissimulation, and with the greatest 
firmness resists all attempts to break the marriage. The 
Queen is therefore the villain of the play, and assails the 
subsisting ethical relations. Cloten her son is the type of 
the brutalized nobleman, indulging in every species of de- 
grading amusement. He is the designed contrast to Posthu- © 
mus in all respects; a rational union with him is impossible, 
at least to a woman of the character of Imogen. Braggart, 
overbearing, a low gamester, he yet possesses a brute cour- 
age; intellectually he is a fool. Still he aspires to the hand 
of Imogen and presses his suit with great pertinacity, being 
supported by both King and Queen. The result is, however, 
that he is rejected with firmness, even with insult. These 
are the three persons who assail the marriage; in the very 
beginning of the play Posthumus has to flee, being banished 
by the King; Imogen the wife is left alone to withstand the 
anger of her father, the machinations of her step-mother, and 
the rude courtship of Cloten. This she does in the most 
heroic manner, aided and comforted by a servant, Pisanio, 
who is the leading mediatorial character of the drama. His 
character is devotion to the pair, fidelity under the most try- 
ing difficulties. Forced by the stress of circumstances, he 
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will be faithless to everybody else in order to be faithful to 
his master and mistress. 

With the departure of Posthumus the separation is accom- 
plished; external force has thus disrupted the members of 
the Family. Still they are one in emotion, though far apart 
in space. Now comes the internal collision—the bond of 
emotion which unites husband and wife is to be assailed. 
This assault, if successful, must destroy the foundation of 
marriage, which is based upon the fidelity of each party. 
Let either man or wife be brought to believe that the other 
is untrue, the emotional unity upon which the Family re- 
poses is destroyed. The character whose function it is to 
undermine their reciprocal love is lachimo. He is incited to 
his act by the wager of Posthumus, who thus shows both his 
confidence and his folly. The scene in Philario’s house at 
Rome, where the bet is made, is not without offensive feat- 
ures, but its necessity is manifest: it motives this assault 
upon the internal unity of the Family. The nationality of 
Iachimo is repeatedly emphasized; he is the crafty Italian, 
who utterly disregards all ethical principles. First he comes 
to Britain and assails the chastity of Imogen. He begins 
with casting suspicion upon the fidelity of Posthumus at 
Rome: the latter is jolly, laughs at lovers’ sighs, ridicules 
devotion, attacks the character of woman, and, to complete 
his transgressions, is untrue to his marriage vow. Imogen 
wavers for a moment in her confidence. Iachimo thinks it is 
the favorable moment; he urges her to take revenge upon 
her husband by being untrue also, and offers himself as the 
means. Imogen at once detects his purpose, and is on the 
point of having him seized, when he succeeds in gaining her 
confidence a second time by an artful apology, as well as 
by extravagant laudation of Posthumus. The assault upon 
Imogen has therefore failed, her confidence in her husband 
is unimpaired, the wily Italian has not succeeded in destroy- 
ing the union in her bosom. 

Next comes the assault upon Posthumus; let us see how 
he stands the trial. Iachimo returns to Rome; the trick of 
concealment in the chest has furnished him with certain 
kinds of evidence which he employs to the best advantage. 
No doubt the chain was very strong; it convinces the impar- 
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tial Philario, but it ought not to have convinced a husband 
who was very partial towards his wife, and who firmly rested 
on the belief in her fidelity. But Posthumus hastily yields 
the wager, and conclude’ that his wife has lost her chastity, 
a conclusion of which he afterwards bitterly repents. Pos. 
thumus in his anguish turns against all womankind, and 
reproaches them with infidelity ; he does not even spare his 
own mother, and thus casts the suspicion of illegitimacy 
upon himself. This is, however, only carrying misogyny to 
its necessary conclusion: a universal slander of women re- 
turns to the calumniator. 

Thus Iachimo succeeds with the husband, though he failed 
with the wife: as regards Posthumus, the confidence upon 
which the Family reposes is destroyed. He is even ready 
to murder his wife, and gives instructions to that effect to 
Pisanio. But the latter again is false in order to be true; he 
disregards the wicked command of his master, and is faithful 
to the ethical relation of the pair. Imogen now leaves the 
court of her father and directs her journey to Milford Haven, 
where she hopes to see her husband. On the way, Pisanio 
tells her the dreadful secret: her husband has lost confidence 
in her fidelity. The fact is now revealed to her that their 
union is destroyed in the bosom of Posthumus. She too mo- 
mentarily turns against the fidelity of men; her passionate 
utterance is, ‘‘ Men’s vows are women’s traitors.” She also 
begs Pisanio to execute his commission; death is preferable 
to the loss of union. But Pisanio has not lost confidence in 
the integrity of his master; and he, the skilful mediator, 
proposes still to save the Family, though its members de- 
spair. He tells her that she must disguise herself and take 
service with the Roman Lucius till she finds out the truth 
concerning her husband. Imogen accedes; for it is her deep- 
est principle to maintain the union, to be true to the Family 
through all adversity. 

Thus we behold the bond of union between Posthumus and 
Imogen in almost complete disruption, suspended as it were 
by a single thread. First, external violence separated hus- 
band and wife, Posthumus has to leave the Court, and Imo- 
gen remains behind. Then comes the internal attack which 
aims at undermining their emotional unity. With Imogen 
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it fails, but succeeds with Posthumus; and finally the wife 
becomes aware of the alienation of the husband. Such are 
what we before called the external and internal collisions 


‘against the Family. Only Imogen remains faithful to the 


union, though assailed from without and from within. The 
beauty of her character lies in this devotion to the highest 
principle of her sex, against parent, against the most pow- 
erful enemies, and finally against the very husband who 
rejects her, does she assert her unconquerable fidelity to the 
Family, and in the end saves it from destruction. 

The second thread of this part is the conflict between the 
two States, though it is much less prominent than the first. 
Britain has ceased to pay tribute to Rome; an embassador 
is sent to demand it; the refusal of Britain causes war to be 
declared. It is national independence against foreign subju- 
gation. The King announces the right of revolt, and asserts 
the duty of maintaining the ancient laws of the land. But 
the chief instigator and active supporter of the rebellion is 
the Queen; without her strong will the weak King could not 
have been brought to undertake such an enterprise. It must 
be said that her conduct in this case is not only defensible 
but noble; she appears as the champion of nationality 
against the greatest power in the world. Even Cloten is 
arrayed on the same side, not from any merit in him per- 
haps, but through the influence of his mother. Her motive 
was doubtless selfish; she wanted to possess absolute autho- 
rity for herself and for her son as the successor to the crown; 
still it is in itself a noble ambition to desire to rule over a 
free country. Here occurs the great jar to our ethical feel- 
ing which has always been felt in this play, notwithstanding 
its power and beauty. The wicked Queen, who, on the one 
hand, assails the Family in its loftiest and purest manifesta- 
tions, on the other hand vindicates the State, the highest 
ethical institution of man. What, therefore, is to be her fate? 
She ought not to live—she ought not to die: she is a contra- 
diction which runs through the entire play and blasts its 
effect. Nor can she be called a tragic character which goes 
down in the conflict of institutions, for her support of the 
State in no way necessitates her hostility to the Family. To 


the class of villains she rather belongs, those whose nature it 
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is to defy all ethical principles. We feel the discord, the dou- 
ble pathos of her character from this time forwards. The 
Poet undoubtedly seeks to condemn her as the enemy of the 
true marital relation; but then, on the other side, she stands 
the main supporter of national independence. When it is 
added that the drama ends with undoing the whole work of 
the Queen; that not only the sundered pair are restored to 
one another, but also Britain returns to the Roman allegiance, 
and thus nationality is destroyed,—we can see how deep is 
the violence done to the feelings of an audience, especially 
of a British audience. This play has never been popular, 
compared with most of Shakespeare’s pieces, and never can 
be, for the reason just given. I know of no other work be- 


longing to the Poet which shows so great a discord in the — 


ethical world. 

Such is the portraiture of the first part, the realm of conflict, 
from which we pass to the second part, or the idyllic land. 
The Poet has here introduced a new variety of inhabitants, 
namely, the hunters, corresponding to the shepherds of Win- 
ter’s Tale and As you like it. But the transition is not so 
decided; this world is not marked off so plainly here as in 
other plays. It is mingled with foreign elements. The Poet 
breaks off describing it in the middle and passes to the court 
of Cymbeline, and he also introduces into it the Roman 
thread. The outlines of the Hunter-world are therefore by 
no means so distinct and separate in the play as might be 
expected from other works. Still it constitutes an essential 
element of the action; it performs also the function of me- 
diation ; its character too is thoroughly idyllic, and it belongs 
to the same species of plays as those before mentioned. 

The Hunter-world is the contrast to the court, and it logi- 
cally springs from the latter, which has become intolerable 


as the abode of man. In fact, the Poet has made it the direct 


product of the king’s injustice. Many years before the time 
of the present action, Cymbeline wrongfully condemned Be- 
larius, a nobleman who had done great services to the State; 
he flies from society and calls into existence this Hunter- 
world. But he also steals and takes along two children, sons 
of the king. These three persons now compose this world; 
the boys are grown up to manhood—are ignorant, however, 
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of their royal origin. The country is mountainous, their 
house is a cave, their clothing is made of skins, their food is 
derived from the chase. The old man Belarius, whom they 
take to be their father, is full of the praises of their wild life, 
and utters much detraction of the court; he has even a natu- 
ral religion, the worship of the sun. But the young men are 
anxious to go forth and know more of life; the very dissua- 
sion of Belarius has excited their intense desire of experience. 
So at the beginning we notice the seeds of dissolution in the 
Hunter-world. 

Itis manifest, therefore, that this realm is both the contrast 
and product of the court of Cymbeline. Belarius, driven away 
by injustice, has created a world of his own, or rather has 
returned to a primitive, natural life, as opposed to a con- 
crete, social existence. Such ideal realms are the natural 
fruit of a disordered society. Suspicion, intrigue, flattery, 
wrong, are triumphant at court; but among the hunters are 
found simplicity, honesty, true bravery, united with a manly 
independence. It is a condition of peace; of calm, idyllic 
repose; a Still-life, to which the individual, harassed by so- 
cial collisions, gladly takes refuge, in imagination if not in 
reality. 

Imogen, fleeing from the court, comes to its opposite, this 
idyllic land, and is most kindly received by its inhabitants. 
The inner, spontaneous feeling of kinship which springs up 
between her and her brothers, though wholly unknown to one 
another, is one of the most beautiful situations of the play ; 
in fact, they unwittingly declare their very relationship. But 
the transition from a civilized state to such a rough life is a 
hard one; poor Imogen falls ill, and takes some of the queen’s 
drug, whose effect, however, is merely to produce a long sleep. 
But the innocent hunters think that she is dead, and we have 
her burial ceremonies portrayed. It is the primitive view of 
death; a cheerful religion of nature breathes through their 
utterances; their love is manifested by the floral decorations 
supplied immediately from the soil. This is apparently the 
second time only that they have seen death; their supposed 
mother Euriphile had died before among them. Their chief 
rite is the song, whose theme is that death frees man from 
all the finite struggles of existence. The conflicts both of 
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Nature and of Spirit are then settled. The internal neces. 
sity of this burial scene is not apparent, inasmuch as the 
death of Imogen is only fictitious. But it gives fulness and 
beauty to the portrait of idyllic life. It shows, too, how the 
hate of the real world pursued Imogen to her humble place 
of refuge, and the striking contrast in the treatment of her by 
the hunters and the court. 

The second arrival from abroad in this idyllic ary is that 
of Cloten. The pursuit of Imogen has led him hither. His de. 
sign is to inflict upon the poor fugitive the most brutal outrage 
and drag her back to her angry parents. The wretch meets 
the elder of the brothers, begins to treat him as if he was one 
of the servile courtiers, and addresses him in a most insult- 
ing manner.. The work is short, Cloten’s head is cut off ina 
trice. It was only the court and civilized society which could 
protect such a monster. In this realm of nature birth con- 
veys no privilege unless supplemented by other endowments. 
But observe the contrast between these two adversaries: 
Cloten, the probable successor of the throne hitherto, is slain 
by the true heir, one who possesses not only the royal blood 
but the royal character. The Poet has taken pains to por- 
tray Guiderius, the.elder of the two boys, as animated with 
the worthy spirit of his high lineage. The aristocracy of 
birth is shown on its good and bad side in these two person- 
ages, in the degraded nobleman Cloten, and in the generous 
and high-spirited Guiderius, whose humble life has not ex. 
tinguished the spark of his royal origin. 

Such is the fate of Cloten in this idyllic world. He is laid 
by the hunters alongside of Imogen. She wakes and sees 
the headless trunk with her husband’s clothes on; she thinks 
that it is Posthumus and that he is dead. Pisanio is accused 
by her of treachery; the last one who was faithful seems to 
have turned false. It is the culmination of her trials, the 
object of her life is gone, the unity of marriage appears now 
impossible. She has endured the external and the internal 
disruption, and still did not despair; here is the final stroke. 
In a swoon, she falls upon the corpse. 

The second thread is introduced also into this Hunter- land, 
namely, the collision between the Roman and British states. 
It necessarily swallows up the idyllic realm, which has al- 
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ways a tendency to return to society. The battle-ground is 
in the neighborhood of the hunters’ terrain ; that is, the latter 
cannot be wholly withdrawn from the unites of the nation. 

Lucius, the Roman general, finds Imogen lying upon the 
supposed body of her lover; she revives and makes the best 
of her situation by entering his service asa page. The means 
of return is thus provided for her; suicide she cannot com- 
mit on account of her moral nature. But the Hunter-world 
dissolves now within itself. The germ of its dissolution was 
noticed before ; the two young men are dissatisfied with their 
narrow sphere of action, when they have discovered that 
there is another worid beyond, of which they know nothing, 
They hear the noise of the conflict round about them: the 
old man Belarius, with the bitter remembrance of his wrong, 
wishes to go higher up the mountain out of the way; he de- 
sires still to preserve his idyllic realm. But the youths cannot 
berestrained; their thirst for activity is so great that they have 
come to prefer death to their present condition. They descend 
therefore into the plain to participate in the struggle of na- 
tionality, and the old warrior Belarius cannot stay behind. 
Thus the Hunter-realm vanishes, being disrupted from within 
and disturbed from without. The civilized State must show 
itself stronger than such a narrow, abstract existence. These 
hunters, therefore, will also return; the Roman war is the 
means: they must, on the one hand, be restored to the State, 
and the State, on the other hand, must make it possible for 
them to live under its protection—must free itself from wrong 
and contradiction. 

Next comes the third part, the Restoration, which will bring 
all the separated and colliding elements of Britain into har- 
mony. The external means for accomplishing this purpose 
has already been stated to be the war with Rome. Connected 
with it in one way or another are all the characters for whom 
reconciliation is prepared. The battle takes place; the Ro- 
mans are at first victorious, but are afterwards beaten back — 
and defeated by the three hunters, aided by Posthumus. 
Thus the idyllic land has been the instrumentality of saving 
the king; his own courtiers and soldiers have degenerated 
into cowards. The indignant speech of Posthumus to a Brit- 
ish lord shows to what pass the courage of the nation had 
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come under Cymbeline; the fresh, independent spirit of the 
mountains rescues the country. The Roman commander is 
taken prisoner together with Imogen; all the persons to be 
restored are collected in the tent of the British king. 

The battle, being only an external instrumentality, is of 
minor importance; hence the Poet does not dwell upon it, 
but has it pass before our eyes rapidly in the form of panto- 
mime. The point, however, which is of the highest signif- 
cance is the internal ground for the return and salvation of 
the different characters. They who have done wrong can be 
saved only through Repentance; they must as far as possi- 

ble make their deed undone. There are at least three per- 
sons who manifest contrition for their conduct: Posthumus, 
Iachimo, and the King. But the worst character of the play, 
the Queen, will not or cannot repent; at least, her repentance 
is of that kind which does not purchase reconciliation ; for 


she 
The evils she hatched were not effected; so, 
Despairing, died.” 


Her violation of the ethical world has taken such deep pos- 
session of her nature that it could not be cast off; renuncia- 
tion of ambition and crime means death. 

The chief of the repentants is Posthumus. He supposes 
that his order to kill Imogen has been fulfilled by Pisanio; 
he is full of the deepest tribulation for his hasty action. 
Though he is not yet aware of the innocence of Imogen, he 
nevertheless repents of his command; for thus she has not 
had the opportunity to repent. He courts death; he would 
gladly offer up his own life as an atonement for his deed. 
Repentance can go no further. When the individual is ready 
to sacrifice his existence, what more can he give? Posthu- 
mus seeks death from both Romans and Britons; but his 
wish is not fulfilled, he still lives. It is evident that he 
has made his deed undone as far as lies in his power; the 
sorrow within and the action without indicate the deepest 
repentance. In two lengthy speeches, he is introduced as 
giving expression to his contrite feelings. Reconciliation 
must be prepared for such a soul, it is a necessary logical 
consequence. 
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Here the Poet might stop, for he has amply motived the 
reunion of Posthumus with Imogen which will hereafter take 
place. But he has chosen to go further, and to give a detailed 
representation of the above-mentioned reconciliation, to pre- 
sent a literal image of the repentant soul harmonizing itself 
with the rational principle of the Universe. Posthum us falls 
asleep and dreams; his dream is of forgiveness. He sees his 
father, mother and brothers interceding for him with Jupiter, 
greatest of the gods, who grants their prayer. The restora- 
tion to Imogen is promised and also release from affliction. 
It is but a dream, yet it shows his state of mind and inti- 
mates his internal absolution. He wakes again, doubt and 
sorrow assail him, again he sighs for death. But the reality 
soon comes to confirm the vision, he is reconciled with his 
father-in-law Cymbeline and restored to his wife Imogen. 


This passage, including the dream of Posthumus and his 
conversation with the jailers, has often been condemned for 
its manifold defects, and sometimes declared not to be the 
work of the Poet. That its literary merit falls below the 
average literary merit of Shakespearian composition is 
hardly to be denied. Thiat it is not strictly necessary to the 
development of the action is also true, since the repentance 
already manifested by Posthumus logically involves resto- 
ration. The example of the Poet may be also cited, for, 
though he has often employed Repentance in other dramas, 
he has nowhere introduced such an intercession of divinity 
to secure its results. Still, even if it is not absolutely requi- 
site for the action, the plea may be made in its favor that it 
gives an imaginative completeness to the mediation. Deity 
is introduced in person, manifesting grace for repentance. 
It is thus the most profound Christian doctrine in a heathen 
dress, and this dress is taken instead of the real Christian 
dress for the purpose of avoiding the charge of blasphemy. 
To bring God upon the stage pardoning the repentant sinner 
would be a pretty hazardous undertaking. Such a liberty 
may be taken with an old, worn-out Greek divinity, though 
even this procedure is not strictly that of the drama, which 
should exhibit man as determined from within and not from 
Without. But the introduction of the tablet, with its pro- 
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phetic inscription and its interpretation, js not only useless 
but also ridiculous. The authorship of the entire passage, 
however, cannot well be taken away from Shakespeare in 
the absence of positive testimony, though one may wish it 
were not his. It is also jointed too closely with the rest of 
the Act to pass for an external interpolation. 

The second of these repentants is Iachimo, who has been 
guilty of defaming a pure woman, and destroying the inter. 
nal bond of union of the Family. He also has come with the 
Roman army; his first declaration is sorrow for his wrong. 
The main ground of his change seems to lie in the fact that he 
has lost his former valor; the guilty soul paralyzes the strong 
arm; he is vanquished by one who seems to him to be a mere 
peasant. Before the king and the entire company he con- 
fesses his deed, and finally asks fof death at the hands of 
Posthumus, whom he has so deeply wronged. Thus his 
repentance has carried him to the point of a necessary re- 
conciliation ; he has offered for it the highest possible price, 
namely, his own life. At this price it cannot be withheld, 
for how could his punishment obtain more? The character 
of Iachimo as well as that of Posthumus is not tragic; their 
complete repentance, going so far as to make a voluntary 
sacrifice of their own existence for their wrongs, forestalls the 
tragic end, since the latter at most could exhibit their lives 
taken for their guilt. Repentance is the mind’s sacrifice; it 
is the individual sitting in judgment upon his own act, and 
condemning himself, even to death. Such a decision, how- 
ever, should not destroy the rigid and upright judge who 
makes it. But a system of external justice can by no means 
be regulated by this purely internal element. 

The king also repents of his conduct toward Imogen, and 
is reconciled with Belarius. Thus his two great acts of wrong 
are undone; the two deeds which disrupted his family—one 
of them causing the loss of his sons, the other the loss of his 
daughter, are recalled. The result is, sons and daughters are 
restored to him, and his family is once more united. But 
not only this, but also the State is restored from its internal 
diremption. The Hunter-world is reconciled with it, and no 
longer separates from it, creating a distinct realm. Even in 
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the external conflict, Britain is successful against the Ro- 
mans; but the king voluntarily surrenders his victory and 
again becomes the vassal of Rome. The object is, no doubt, 
to undo entirely the work of the wicked Queen, who was the 
chief instigator of the revolt, even to the extent of throwing 
away national independence. I have already said that to 
make this detestable woman the heroine of her country’s 
freedom was a jar to our ethical feeling; but to reject that 
freedom because it was achieved by a wicked person, seems 
to grate even more harshly upon the sentiment of nation- 
ality. The management of the part of the Queen I have 
before stated to be, in my judgment, the chief defect of the 
work. 

The critics have not been very satisfactory in their views 
of this play. To determine its true nature has evidently 
given them great difficulty, and as a consequence they have 
employed to designate it certain high-sounding phrases, 
which, however, add very little to our knowledge. It has 
been called a dramatic novel, mainly on account of the loose 
connection and the number of its incidents and characters; 
it has also been called a dramatic epic, chiefly because of the 
introduction of Jupiter in the last Act. The idyllic element, 
too, has been declared to be foreign to the action and unu- 
sual in the drama. In general, this play is considered pecu- 
liar in its kind among the works of Shakespeare. But the 
Poet has elsewhere frequently employed epical elements, 
and tosay that Cymbeline is the most loosely connected and 
the most varied of all his dramas is a hazardous statement. 
If the preceding analysis has been successful, it has shown 
that the drama before us has the same unity, the same fun- 
damental thought, and the same essential structure, as the 
other Special Dramas of Shakespeare. If the reader will 
now compare the present with the four preceding critiques in 
this journal, he will find at bottom the same general move- 
ment in all of them, and will have revealed to himself one of 
the deepest principles of Shakespearian art. 
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SPECULUM POESIS. 


By ELLERY CHANNING. 
I. EXPERIENCE. 


It was a day of beauty great, 

Whose memory leaves half- desolate 

The next, like some friendly guest, 

Who leaving us awhile, the rest 

Of our companions look morose and dull, | 

He was so good and beautiful. 

And if to-day is free of envious sorrow, 

Be sure that thou wilt grieve the more to-morrow. 
A light lies o’er the waving grain, 

The blue sky smiles, the lake is green 

With grass and broad-leaved ferns between, 

When down there pours a sudden rain, 

And all the time goes big with pain 

Till it comes, O fair again! 


And when we learn what men effect 
By stifling what in them was pure, 
And when we feel a cold neglect 
From those we thought to us most sure, 
We ask sweet days to long endure; 
Yet not a day can we oppose,— 
Must bear its rain, or heat, or snows; 
Would there were no ghasilier foes! 
“Come, child,” they cry, “‘throw by this whim; 
Our harsh pursuits are smooth in fact; 
Though they may look so coldly dim, 
Yet grow to be a man and act; 
Learn grace to show and live by tact.” 


Sometimes I glance at those green trees 
In hope of answer meet from them; 

They rustle in the shifting breeze, 
Each with its own grand diadem, 
Each leaf a beautiful, fresh gem. 

No answer falls upon my ear; 

Their whispers, it is true, I hear;— 

Were they but changing atmosphere? 


There moves a spirit in this brook 
Whose lips are full of accents clear, 
And her small tinklings on the ear, 

From out the alder’s shady nook, 

Are better than from any book; 
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And teach how meekness lendeth grace to good, 
How one true soul can lift a multitude ;— 
What shall avail these natural sounds to thee? 
““Why, conversation and society.” 


How pure the graceful water flows, 
And lifts the sparkling cress so green! 
Yet will not, in that same, demean 
Its own clear thought, so bright it goes, 
‘With light and love, as when it rose;— 
To you it tells its blessed truth to-day, 
‘‘Let hap to you whate’er there must or may, 
Still to hold fast your own sweet, natural way.” 


This crystal air, the perfect glass 
Of tree and rock, and brook and cloud, 
In intellect thinks firm and proud, 
And may not jet us hasting pass, 
Bidding us to its words attend ;— 
To our conception it shall lend 
Its strength, and from our minds those words shall flow 
Which are of intellect the perfect show. - 


II. An ANSWER, 


Wilt thou hear, in limping rhyme, 
The old story of my time? 


I heard the cries of Winter, 
On the air, 

Shrill thro’ my forests green; 
My pines must lean 
And stoop them there. 

I asked if Hope would blow; 
They told me—No! 


I saw my brook go frosted fine 
In copes and frieze; 

An icy epitaph his tombstone faced: 
And thus, to please 

My fancy, was that made?— 

How still the low, white glade! 


O sullen moor! my feet 
Have worn thy grass! 

There have my sorrows been 
Shed over thee like rain; 

I read in thy cold glass 

A mournful word: 

It said —I have not heard! 
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“God! give me that I need” 
Was now my prayer; 

My tears like lakes of frozen heat, 
My heart where nothing beat; 
Death had proved luscious fare 
To that remorseless spell: 
He said—I love that well. 


Then, to the rock of life, 
My anchors set, 
The blocks of hammered adamant 

Became my haunt; 

My planks were wet 

With the old tide of the eternal world; 

My flag unfurled 

Within the fragrant air, 

That of itself is rare; 

My lofty mast 

Was touching near a bright ray-pointed star, 
And from the shore 

The languor of an orange-scent stole off, 
And, pleased, once more 

I heard the rosy children laugh. ° 

Then came Beauty, sailing in an open boat, 
With silver minstrelsy, 

Softly upon the laughing, azure sea; 

And, drawing near to me, 

I asked how all had been 

In those days of pain and sin — 

In the dark, forsaken days. 

“It was not need of prayer or praise, 

Nor fleeting youth, nor resting age, 

Nor camp or mossy hermitage ; 

It was not love, it was not wine, 

It was not mine, it was not thine.” 


Thus on that silver voice sang o’er the sea; 
And sprang the spear-armed sunshine from the East, 
And buds and birds and flowers, and hill and tree, 
Contented rose and pledged them at their feast; 

And every one his golden glass he filled, 

And every one his thirst with sunshine stilled, 

And drank their life from all, and all from one, — 
And ended not this feast, which never had begun. 


Ill, A Wasp 1n WINTER. 


A wasp in winter did forget himself, 
Woke up and crawled about my room: 
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“Go, wasp!” I said, 
“Summer is thy doom! 
A pointless sting 

Why dost thou bring, 

To riddle frost 

When thy design is lost?” 


So, like that wasp, 
I dream of frosty weather, 
And crawl about this tomb, 
Running ice and heat together, 
When I should ’ve been, 
Like him, with August hemmed ‘te. 


I am half-snapped with frost, 
But must outlive the ice-edged blade 
Of my unnatural winter; 
And so long have eyed, 
Not for to sting, 
But to the window cling, 
And, thro’ cracked panes 
Dirtied with stains, 
Conceive striped summers there, 
On black Spitzbergen’s air! 


IV. CoONFESSIO AMANTIS. 


I still can suffer pain; 

I strive and hope in vain: 
My wounds may not all heal, 
Nor time their depth reveal. 


So dreamed I, of a summer day, 

As in the oak’s cool shade I lay, 

And thought that shining, lightsome river 
Went rippling, rippling on forever:— 


That I should bend with pain, 
Should sing and love in vain; 
That I should fret and pine, 
And hopeless thought define. 


I want a true and simple heart, 
That asks no pleasure in a part, 
But seeks the whole; and finds the soul, 
A heart at rest, in sure control. 


I shall accept all I may have, 
Or fine or foul, or rich or brave; 
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Accept that measure in life’s cup, 
And touch the rim and raise it up. 


Some drop of Time’s strange glass it holds, 
So much endurance it enfolds; 

Or base and small, or broadly meant, 

I cannot spill God’s element. 


Dion or Cesar drained no more, 
Not Solon, nor a Plato’s lore; 

So much had they the power to do, 
So much hadst thou, and equals too. 


PHILOSOPHEMES. 


By A. Bronson Atcorr. 


PART II.—The Lapse. 
Descent. 


‘In every type of beings there is a first, a middle, and a last, in order 
that the progression of things may form an unbroken series, originat- 
ing in Deity and terminating in matter. In consequence of this connection, 
one part of the human species naturally coalesces, through transcendency, 
with beings of an order superior to man; another part, through degrada- 
tion, unites with the brute species; and a third part, as the connecting 
medium between the other two, surpasses those properties which charac- 
terize the human ina manner not exceeding, but exactly commensurate 
with, the condition of humanity. The first of these parts, from its surpass- 
ing excellence, consists of a small number ef mankind; that which subsists 
as the middle is numerous; but that which ranks last in gradation is com- 
posed of an endless multitude.” 


Everywhere throughout animated forms the head sym- 
bolizes sovereignty and subordination; all lives ascending 
in spirals, the serpentine being the base and keel of the 
ribbed types: and man, the serpent incarnate lifted from 
the dust, is, of all the ‘creatures, alone capable of reason and 
rectitude. 


Lust fathers the animal, love mothers the man; the inter- 
mingling of the two from backhead and forehead predeter- 
mines the destiny of the creature. Happy they whose an- 
cestry dates from the crowned head! their fortune is kingly. 
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“Man,” says Boehme, “has three forms of three worlds in 
him, and is the complete image of his Creator. And there 
are three masters contesting for his form in his incarnation. 
The predominant one only tunes his instrument and the oth- 
ers lie hid; and, as soon as he appears, his innate, genuine 
form appears by his words and conversation. And so great 
is the difference in their procreation, that one brother or sis- 
ter doth not as the other.” 


Lapsed from his personal integrity or holiness, the will in 
man becomes thereby no longer above choice, but below de- 
liberating even: his appetites and passions, thus perverted, 
deprive him of his inborn right of self-determination and 
freedom absolute. His will dethroned and depraved, 
becomes the subtlest of creatures and the tempter. “ Be- 
cause thou hast done this, thou art debased beneath all 
cattle; on thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat, 
all thy days: in the sweat of thy brow shalt thou toil, and 
in sorrow bring forth thy young.” 


As an animal, and no more, man is all animals in One in- 
dividually. He has the weapons of all stacked in his frame, 
awaiting his seizure as he wills. There sleep within a thou- 
sand instincts, a system of lives, all ready to spring forth at 
his bidding. Yet this thousand, and the One more potent 
than all of them, slumber unfeared and harmless in his loins 
till his Will lets them loose. What ordnance for good or 
for evil is here! hereby a man’s foes, as his friends, are of 
his own household. What but God’s grace, and a heavenly 
descent, can save thee from thyself! 


“The lapsed state of human kind is a thing to which the 
ancient Philosophers were not strangers. The Egyptians 
and Pythagoreans, the Platonists and Stoics, had all some 
notion of this doctrine, the outlines of which have been 
sketched in their tenets. Theology and philosophy un- 
bind the ligaments that chain the soul down to earth, and 
assist her flight towards the foreign good. There is an in- 
stinct or tendency of the mind upwards, which shows a 
natural endeavor to recover and raise ourselves from our 
present sensual and low condition into a state of higher 
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order, and purity. The perceptions of sense are gross, but 
even in the senses there is a difference. Though harmony 
and proportion are not objects of sense, yet the eye and the 
ear are organs by means wherewith the soul may apprehend 
the one and the other. By experiments of sense we become 
acquainted with the lower faculties of the soul, and from 
them, whether by gradual evolution or ascent, sense supplies 
images for memory. These become subjects for fancy to 
work upon. Reason considers and judges of imagination; 
and all these acts of reason become new objects of under- 
standing. 

“Tn this scale, each lower faculty is a step that leads to one 
above it: and the uppermost naturally leads to the Deity, 
who is rather the. object of intellectual knowledge than even 
of the discursive faculty, not to mention the sensitive. 

“There runs a chain throughout the whole system of 
beings. In this chain one link drags another; the meanest 
things are connected with the highest. The calamity, there- 
fore, is neither strange nor much to be complained of, ifa 
low, sensual person shall, from mere love of the animal life, 
find himself drawn on, surprised, and betrayed into some 
curiosity concerning the intellectual.” BisHor BERKELEY. 


X.— Creatures. 


Idealism, nobler and more reverent than materialism, 
respecting Nature’s sacred and superior parts through all 
gradations of structure, unites these from highest to lowest, 

‘ideally, and not by their inferior and meaner members, as 
in the schools of materialism, wherein matter figures as the 
mistress of speculation, peopling the sacred courts of genesis 
with its illicit offspring. 

“ One is the world,” says Timeeus, “through the bond of 
Deity alone, and made according to proportion.” 


“The soul is the man, not the outward shape. If she live, 
therefore, but the life of the brute; if her vital operation, her 
vigorous will and complacency, be that which a beast likes, 
I cannot see that she is any more than a living brute, or a 
dead man, or a beast in man’s clothes.” CICERO. 
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To be born into a Will, differences man from the animal 
or creatures below him, the latter being deficient in a will or 
power of choice, the sense of responsibleness. Having a 
Conscience—the sense of duty, volition, ideas—distinguishes 
man from the animal and ranks him at the head of animated 
creatures. 


Infinite the disparity between man and the creature. In- 
capable of choice, without the sense of responsibleness, the 
victim of the senses, the brute is a thing under the sway of 
fate. Man, as man, is more. He dwells in freedom, deliber- 
ates, has the sense of duty, responsibility; is more than 
thing, than animal, than individual: heis a person. Nei- 
ther structure nor chance determine his choices. Add spirit, 
method, thought, without which he were not man, though 
he articulate as a polyglot and embody all forces in nature. 


i Man is man as having, or rather being, a personal wil, 
. which the animal has not. 
A righteous animal were an impious qualification of the 
‘ creature, since righteousness presupposes and implies acts 
: free and chosen from a sense of responsibleness to a known 
law, as involving the sense of right, which is not predicable 
of the mere animal, whether man or brute. Nor is. the 
sense of right, this consciousness of duty, conceivable with- 
out a personal will, the power of deliberate choice. A will- 
less mar. were an absurdity. Man is man in being a will, not 
l in possessing or being possessed by it; but he is personally 
‘ a will, and hence a being, not a mere creature or thing. 
° A beast cannot sin, the commission of sin implying a con- 
. science, the sense of responsibility, the possibility of re- 
morse for one’s acts. 
if “In better understandings sin began ; 
Angels first sin, next devils, and then man. 
Only, perchance, beasts sin not; the sinners, we, 
e, Less man than beast in white integrity.” 
ar “All-various Nature has imparted to and adorned with 
8, different arms the several species of animals; some with the 
a 


force of nails, and others with the sharpness of teeth; some 
with the strength of horns, and others the fleetness of foot; 
ix—13 
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some with anger, some with poison. But to man she has 
denied these restraints, and delivered him into light naked, 
imbecile, and without art; most slow in running, incapable 
of flying, and most feeble in swimming. She implanted, 
however, a certain unapparent spark, for the safety of his 
life, which men call intellect; through this he conducts him. 
self with safety, finds a remedy for the wants of life, heals 
the indigence of his body, employs art as an equivalent to 
the prerogatives of other animals, and to the law and autho- 
rity of this subdues all things.” Maximus Tynivs. 


XI.—ferson. 


An Impersonal Spirit is an absurdity. Personality is 
essential to the idea of Spirit. Religion and science alike 
presuppose Personality as their basis. Without the pre- 
supposition of Person, man is unthinkable. It is the J 
that gives substance and being to Nature so far as Nature 
has substantial reality. Where the J is not, nothing is, and 

the mind postulates nothing in the void of self. 


Nature is not-me, or nothing: thus, speaking truly, there 
is no not-me, but the more or less only of the Me. So when 
thought fails to find the me, it puts not-me, or nothing, the 
void of me, instead. 


Neither God nor man can be thought distinct from Per- 
sonality ; the Person thinking cannot think itself away and 
out of existence. Thought itself is the act of the mind’s 
Personality. A mindless Person were but a thing only. 
Thought is necessary to the existence of the Personality; 
an impersonal mind were a nullity. It is of the essence of 
mind to think, and in thinking to create its forms. 


The Spirit is God. God is not an Individual, he is the 
Person. Manis both. He is an individual as distinguished 
from every other; a person,as he is one in sympathy and. 
communion with all. And God descends spiritually and 
assumes humanity in the Person of all, they all partaking 
of his divinity. 

“T and my Father am one,” said Jesus. 
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“Hereby know we that we dwell in Him and He in us, be- 
cause He hath given us of His Spirit.” 


To know that “Zam,” is one with knowing that God is 
immanent in me personally affirming this oneness. “Nor 
could we have like conceptions in our minds, if we did not 
partake of one and the same intellect.” 

Were God not God I were not I, 
Myself in him myself descry. : 

God is, and man is personally, derivatively in him and 
of him by descent and incarnation. The J and the Js are 
One—the Person; God is “the The,” and I find my “the” in 
his: hein me andl in him. And we are one as he is One, 
personally, indissolubly, transcending numerically the indi- 
vidual in which the one clothes itself to our eyes. 


The fool’s conceit is, “There is no God”; thus nullifying 
himself—denying, in his ignorance, his own existence. Truth 
is falsehood’s measure, and is pre-assumed in order to render 
its denial possible. A simpleton can deny, but it needs a 
wise man to affirm, intuitively and absolutely. Nor can any 
fully dissociate the notion of God from his thought; in some 
guise or another the notion adheres to his Person, affirming 


and re-affirming itself in him. The mind isa theist, if sound 
and sober. 


Who has not named and knelt before One superior to him- 
self, holier than any one whom he has beheld with his eyes, 


_and pronounced in his heart, if not in words, “Father in 


heaven, hallowed be thy name”? If such there be, let him 
not claim kinship with mankind, but remain in his den with 
his fellows. Without a Father, Personal, Spiritual, Humane, 
souls are yet immured in the den of inverted appetites and 
passions, need to be regenerated and born into their holier 
and happier attributes. 


“Of inferior beings, the human mind, self, or person, is 
the most simple and undivided essence. And the Supreme 
Father is the most perfect One.” BERKELEY. 


Unless one find the source of his being in his Person, he 
gtopes in darkness and delusion. Till he affirm by clear in- 
sight, God is,and himself therefore, he is godless and adrift. 
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The terms “God” and “man” cannot be divorced from each 
other. Definitions were delusive and deceiving. The Js which 
connects, unites, and identifies; every effort at separation, 
ends in negation. God Js; man is embraced in that Js. If 
you seek aught beside, your aught becomes nought: not 
spirit, but its negation, matier. 


“You can know nothing of God, of nature, of heaven, or 
hell, or yourself, but so far as all these things are self-evident 
in you.” Law. 


XII.— Trinity. 


“God, who at sundry times and in divers manners in times 
past spake unto the fathers by the prophets, now speaketh 
unto us through his Son, his appointed heir of all things, 
by whom also he maketh the worlds; and who, being the 
brightness of his glory and the express image of his person, 
upholds all things by the word of his power, purifying all 
souls, and seated at the right hand of the majesty on high.” 

Sr. 


All theories of the Godhead involve alike the elements of 
personality and individuality as their factors. The recon- 
ciliation of these in Unity, defines the absolute Theology. 
At present, the sects and schools are dissevered by their 
different and diverse interpretations: God being one, two, 
three, or more, as considered ideally or numerically. 

But the one departs from, and returns into, itself perpetu- 
ally through the three, to give ground and substance to itself. 
A departing from two, or duality, were to presuppose a dis- 
traction and render a return into Unity impossible: cleft 
thus, and deprived of its copulative forces, the one cannot 
complete itself by returning again into itself, but drives that 
farther and farther from its starting-point. One is the one, 
ideally taken, passing from itself and returning through the 
three into itself endlessly —one in three, and three in one. 
Were God not this Personality in Trinity and Trinity in 
Unity, there were not God, but a series of cyphers void 
of substance and being. It is this threefoldness in the per- 
sonality that enables the soul to fulfil its acts; otherwise 
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it would deliberate forever between extremes, passing never 
into act. Trinitarianism includes Unitarianism.* 


One is the One, in holy Three, 
Unlapsed in self’s duplicity. 


XIII.— Zhe One. 


The One and the Many have figured mythically in times 
past, and still figure and perplex in ours, number being a 
mystery still; and we stick, for the most part, where Par- 
menides and Plato left us, blundering over the two, by as- 
suming this as absolute and underived as the One, involving 
our thought in the strife perpetual of Heraclitus with his 
mighty and fatal contraries. Plainly the One is more than 
many, transcending the secondary that it may measure and 
be the unity itself and in itself, the two being the passage 
or saltus of the One out of itself to the three and thence re- 
turning, postulating its content and giving its unity to the 
triad, from whence it darts forth again for similar leaps and 
returns through the second triad or the six in one, or the 
seven, and rounding itself thus forwards successively for- 


ever. Strictly speaking, number pertains not to body but 
to spirit alone, nature being the negative quantity, having 
but seeming substance by the endowment of spirit. The 
Many is the negative of the One, and superposited on this 
to become an intelligible cypher for spirit. 


* “Who can thoroughly understand the Omnipotent Trinity, and yet who 
speaks not of it—if indeed he know that there be such a thing? It is a 
choice soul which, speaking of it, doth comprehend what it saith: for the 
rest do but debate and wrangle, whilst yet no man who is not in peace can 
see that vision. I wish that men would but consider these three things 
Within themselves: I confess they are far different from this Trinity; but 
yet let them exercise their thoughts and try, and so find how far off they are. 
“T say, then, that these things are to be, to know, and to will; for Iam, 
and Iknow, and Iwill. Iam, knowing; and Iam, willing; and I know 
myself to be and to will; and I will, both be and know. 

“Therefore, in these three let him that can reach to it comprehend how 
inseparable that life, and one life, and one understanding, or mind, and 
one essence, is; and how inseparable a distinction there is, whilst yet there 
is a distinction, let him that can reach to it comprehend. The cause 
depends in his own court; nay, let him mark and judge, for it is within 
himself, and then let him tell out his mind.” 

Sr. Aueustine’s Confessions. 
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The One through all in cycles goes, 
And all to One returning flows. 
“Two produced one, one produced two, two produced 
three, and three produced all things.” 
“Find your great in your little, and your many in your 
few,” says Lao Tze. 
“The universe is not separated from its builder, nor yet 
mingled with its maker, but the whole of it is everywhere 
considered as deserving a providential attention. For the 
soul governs, abiding on high, and animates the world after 
such a manner that it cannot with so much propriety be said 
to have a soul of its own as to have a soul presiding over it, 
being subdued by, but not subduing. For it lies in soul, 
which sustains it, and no part of it is destitute of soul, but 
moistened with life like a net in water. It is not able, how- 
ever, to become that in which it lies» but the sea of soul 
being extended, the net is also extended with it as far as it 
is able, for each of its parts is incapable of existing in any 
other situation than that in which it is placed.” Prormus. 


XIV.— Will. 


“ Who,” asks Coleridge, “can comprehend his own will, or 
his personality—that is, his I-ship—or his own mind—that 
is, his person, or his own life? But One can distinctly appre- 
hend them. In strictness, God, like all other ideas rightly 
so called, and as contradistinguished from conception, is not 
so properly above as alien from comprehension. It is like 
smelling a sound. 


The Person is the One, transcendent supreme, without 
other conditions than itself imposes. Pure personal power 
needs neither constraint nor restraint, being a law to itself, 
imposing law upon all else. 


None are free to do as they please save God alone; yet all 
are free to do, as far as they choose to act in freedom, pure 
and personal. 


The Will embosoms threefoldness of the Spirit. Being 
one in three, it transcends the creature, having a triple life 
in itself; while creatures fall short of personality, being 
under the twoness or fate that bestrides all natural things. 
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The subgod in souls, the will mediates between the spiritual 
and sensual, bridging the chasm between the human and 
divine, and thus distinguishing the man in the man from the 
brute in him. With will and choice begin divinity. 


It is by threefoldness of the personal will, its complex ac- 
tion, that the soul fulfils its acts. Were the will merely dual, 
the soul would deliberate, and stand fixed in deliberating, 
forever. It is the reconciliation of the dualism in thought by 
resolution into unity that a complete act is personally con- 
ceived and completely enacted. 


The having a divided, deliberating will instead of a single 
and spontaneous is the fatuity of the individual. In the pure 
personality there is oneness of spirit; in the strife of indi- 
vidualism, duplicity. A deuce within insists upon truce and 
parley. The recovery of the unity in personality, reconcilia- 
tion by this oneness, constitutes the one birth and redemption 
from selfhood.* 


Necessarily force implies repellance by force, and a void. 
A universe of divergent forces (were this possible) were not 
a universe, but achaos; and achaosis inconceivable without 
the cosmos harmonious and unbroken. Nature is throughout 
a chaos of repellant forces, seeking the unity out of which it 
has been driven and distracted. Mind alone correlates and 
complements these forces in its personal unity. 


XV .— Destiny. 


Our choices are our destiny. Virtue and vice are alike 
volunteers, conducting to paradise or the pit, as we predeter- 


* “The will makes the beginning, the middle, and the end of everything: 
itis the only workman in Nature, and everything is its work. It has all 
power, its work cannot be hindered, it carries all before it, it creates as it 
goes, and all things are possible to it. It enters wherever it wills and finds 
everything it seeks; for its seeking is its finding. The will overrules all 
nature, because nature is its offspring and born of it; for all properties of 
nature, whether they be good or evil, in darkness or in light, in love or in 
hatred, in wrath or in meekness, in pride or in humility, in trouble or joy, 
are all the offspring and birth of the will: as that wills, so they live; and 
as that changes, so they change. So that whatever you are, or whatever 
you feel, is all owing to the working and creating power of your own will.” 

Law. 
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mine. The saviours are they who persuade us to choose the 
one and refuse the other; other being always the adversary 
of One. There are saviours and mediators, but of our own 
election, and only—no one being doomed to perdition, or dei- 
fied, without his full consent. 


Virtues and sins have their root and origin in one’s choices, 
and are original alike. Tendencies may be inherited, but 
must be adopted and followed into act to constitute sinner 
or saint. Only what the will chooses and loves is its own. 
Errors of the head are neither sinful nor subjective. One 
may err without sinning, and mistake ignorantly the wrong 
for the better, the worst for the best, the evil for the good. 
But the retribution of remorse as of approval follows, as the 
conscience is quick and the spirit president and alert. 


XV1.—Aoliness. 


Pure personal power is above restraint or constraint, being 
in freedom and a law to itself: a trust kept by the holy, in 
keeping which they maintain their holiness inviolate. He is 
holy who is above deliberation; his will is single, his acts 
spontaneous. The virtuous are they whose wills, being 
divided, are subject to temptation; but, choosing the right, 
they maintain in act their virtue unimpaired. They are the 
vicious who, being tempted, choose the evil, love it, and pur- 
sue it deliberately. Holiness, virtue, sin, these designate the 
threefold types of soul. 


While One personally, man’s soul abides in its primitive 
holiness, or wholeness; but, lapsing by mischoice out of its 
oneness, it puts itself in antagonism with itself, is double, 
thereafter. 


XVII.— Choice. 


The Personality is its mws/—that is, creates it. Can and 
ought are moments in the decisive act. Freedom limits 
choice by its own necessities. The personality is transcend- 
ent without other conditions than itself imposes on itself. 
Choice and purpose belong to personality, not to chance; 
fate being the sequel and consequence of mischoice. Choice 
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is the subgod in man’s will. His choices are his saviours 
or his Satans, determining his destiny for good or for evil. 


XVIII.— Freedom. 


Man’s powers transcend his circumstances, determine 
these; else freedom and choice were not; these have their 
seat in his will, and are his personally, not conditionally. 
By his will he becomes a creator and builder of conditions 
about him. For himself, God, were not God if not un- 
conditioned, self-equal, self-sustaining, self-existing, and 
existent. 

Man’s world is not created for him but by him; otherwise 
he were the victim of his conditions, incapable of freedom 
and self-perfectability. He must be not by another’s help, 
but by his own choice and efforts. God were not God void 
of free activities, but a necessity of nature prompted of a 
power out of itself, and hence simply the victim of nature 
and of necessity. Freedom is the crowning condition of the 
Godhead, and of manhood also. 


XIX.—Fate. 


The Hindoos define fate “the penalty of deeds committed 
ina previous state of existence”; the Hebrews, “the sins 
of the fathers visited upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generations”; and the Christians, “the penalty of 
Adam’s sin original.” All the same—infelicity in our gene- 
-sisand the consequent lapse from integrity, whether from 
hereditary tendencies or voluntary. Our choices determine 
our destiny, and deliver or draw us to present or future weal 
or woe by their consequences. I alone am responsible for my 
deeds, or for the dispositions which I cherish; and though I 
may find myself better born or worse, my duty consists in 
checking and overcoming, as far as I may, any propensities 
that tempt me to transgress the voice of the spirit in my 
breast, or to cherish and fortify all that prompts to its faith- 
ful obedience. Could I ignore or abrogate my conscience, I 
might doom myself to perpetual suffering, and at last anni- 
hilate my personality, lapsing out of my humanity into the 
pit of mere animal or brute existence. 
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Once lost, the thread of destiny is not readily recovered 
and held fast thereafter. Fortunate is he who gets profita- 
ble experience thereby—wisdom from his woes. ’Tis time 
to die when life can teach one nothing more, and only bitter. 
ness is drawn from the cisterns. It were death already, wan- 
dering in the shades. Why stumble dolefully among the 
tombs, the ghost of one’s departed self? 


Life is a mixed matter. Be sure where comes man, comes 
tragedy and comedy both; most gaining their experience 
through extremes: exhausting error, idiocy, possibly in. 
sanity, before they reach the goal of peaceful wisdom. Tis 
the little madness, not the much, that renders hopeless the 
case of so many. Better drink deep, or not at all: the sweet- 
ness without the bitterness. ‘ We better ourselves,” says 
Montaigne, “by privation of our reason or by drilling it, the 
two natural ways to enter the cabinet of the gods, and there 
to foresee the course of destiny are fury and sleep. 


A fit of wrath, or of insanity, like a night’s vision, is often- 
times a revelation of ourselves that a life-long experience 
may not fully interpret, and shall remain so red-lettered 
in the memory that nothing happening thereafter can 
efface. 


XX.— Retribution. 


said: 


No man aims knowingly at heaven 
Save by some knowledge of a hell; 
If so, the holy needs be shriven, 
And sin itself were key to let sin in. 


The soul obeys higher laws than it transgresses, else 
doomsday would presently depopulate the planet. Three 
parties are present in every act of ours: our better self and 
our worse, the spirit that underlies and overbroods both. 
Our choice determines for us. We are in the swing, deliber- 
ating, inclining to one extreme or the other, till our choice 


is made. But the spirit maintains and upholds whatsoever . 


the issue of our decision, whether for weal or woe. The 
righteous being alone with the spirit, alike choose and are 
chosen, the will being one and above deliberation. 
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Without sin there were neither temptation nor deliber- i 
ating, all were instant and spontaneous, the whole person- ‘ 
ality willing and working for the right. 

It is the Person that wills, and the Conscience that sanc- 
tions, the purpose and approves the deed. The righteous 
may be said to be willing, the wicked to be wilful; and the 
reward or retribution follows, approving or dooming. 

Obeying higher laws than he can transgress, man cannot 
cast himself clean adrift of his integrity. He cannot distort 
and destroy his divinity in his widest swervings from recti- 
tude or holiness. The evils he enters recoil on him, as checks 
in the divine economy for restoring him to rectitude and 
righteousness.* 


XXI.— Sin. 


“But God more care of us hath had; 
If opposition make us sad, 
By sight of Sin we should grow mad; 

Yet as in sleep we see foul Death and live, 
So devils are our sins in perspective.” 


Sin, of every tinge or taint, is original sin. There can be g 
none other. Tendencies to sin may be inherited, but these Ez 
must be yielded to, and known, to constitute a sinner. That 
only is sinful that is chosen and loved. Errors of the head ; 
are not sins. All sins have their root in one’s choices, and 4 
the like of his virtues. Holiness, being above temptation— 
all need of deliberation—is above sinning. Sin breaks the 
soul’s integrity, dualizes, and sets the soul against itself.+ 


* “T inquired what iniquity was,” says St. Augustine, “‘ and found it to 
be no substance, but the perversion of the will from Thee, the Supreme, 
towards lower things.” 


t “Sin, to speak properly,” says an old mystic, “is nothing else but a a 
degeneration from a holy state, an apostacy from a holy God. Religion is a 
a participation of God, and siti is a straggling off from him. Therefore it f 
is wont to be defined by negatives: a departure from God, a forsaking of a 
him, a living in the world without him. The soul’s ‘ falling off from God’ F 
describes the general nature of sin; but then as it sinks into itself, or set- a 
tles upon the world, and fastens upon the creature, or anything therein, so 
it becomes specified, and is called pride, covetousness, ambition, and by 
Many other names.” 
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Evil is retributive, remedial: every trespass slips fetters on 
our members, clamps on our powers, holding us in durance 
till contrition and repentance restore us to liberty. 

“Evil no nature hath: the loss of good 
Is that which gives Sin a livelihood.” 

A check on itself, evil subserves the economies of good in 
the divine order, as it were a condiment to give relish to good; 
men, like animals, or the animal in them rather—the man 
demonized and debased—needing to be stimulated by some- 
thing of a contrary nature, as if their vices were for the 
moment invigorated by participating in the virtues that fed 
these, their appetites whetted by attrition on evils, and the 
path to felicity were only secured by knowledge of the road 
to perdition. 

“There appears to be a kind of necessity,” says Cudworth, 
“of some evils in the world, for a condiment to give relish 
and gust to good; since the nature of imperfect animals is — 
such that-they are apt to have but a dull and sluggish sense, 
a flat and insipid taste of good, unless it be quickened and 
invigorated by being compared with the contrary evil: as 
also there seems to be a necessary use in the world of these 
involuntary evils of pain and suffering, both for the exercise 
of virtue and the quickening and exciting the activity of the 
world, as also for the refreshing, chastening, and punishing 
of those voluntary evils of vice and action.” 

“He out of good can bring 
Evil to man—dread battle, tearful woes— 
He and no other. Open to thy sight 


Were all the chain of things, couldst thou behold 
The Godhead ere he steps on earth.” 


Gracious God! what scales and ladders are we, descending 
from thy mountain of holiness even to the pits of perdition; 
yet never losing Thee, or being wholly lost; Thine, whether 
we acknowledge Thee or forget Thee; Thy Spirit our helper, 
as we help or as we hinder, or lapse or rise! 


XXII.—Purgatory. 
) 


Man’s total depravity and the doctrine of his future pun- 
ishment are alike contradicted by the fact, that man were not 
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man could he not feel remorse and thereby betray a sense of 
rectitude, and hence the possibility of repentance and resto- 
ration to the holiness he had lost. Ifinsensible to remorse, 
any punishment were cruel, and we were the victims of an 
arbitrary and unjust dispensation.* 


XXIII.—Mercy. 


The reserved powers in the breast are the mighty ones, yet 
side by side sleep the whispering Sisters and the Eumenides; 
nor is conscience appeased till, swifter or slower, the deserts 
are pronounced. There is an oracle in the breast, an un- 
sleeping police, and ever the court sits, dealing doom or 
deliverance. 


Our sole inheritance, both here and hereafter, is owr 
deeds. 


But present in man’s breast is that which becomes never a 
party in his guilt, never conceived an evil thought, consented 
never to doing an evil deed, but holds itself impeccable, im- 
mutable, the deity in his head, the counsellor, comforter, 
judge and executor of the divine decrees. 


All men appeal to the supreme court in the breast for 
the final judgment, believing there is in every heart a better 
friend than foe, a judge just as Justice itself, taking his part 
in spite of his crimes even; an instinct of compassion which 
renders every one a partaker in the possible, if not actual, 
guilt, and so commending the offender to the mercy of the 


court; all men feeling need of clemency and plead for for- 


giveness.t+ Bias. 


* «The human soul, after its departure out of this body, is acknowledged, 
or rather demonstrated, to go into Hades, there to receive punishment for 
its evil actions past. Providence does not only take care of our being, but 
of our well-being. Therefore. is the soul, though lapsed into a preternatu- 
ral state, yet not neglected by Providence, but has a convenient care taken 
of it, in order to its recovery. And since sinning had its original from the 
desire of pleasure, it must of necessity be cured by pain; for here also 
evils are the cures of evils. Therefore the soul about to be purged is 
banished and pained in those subterranean judicatories and prisons in order 
to its amendment.” PHILOPONUS. 


t ‘‘ Bias, obliged to judge one of his friends who was to be punished with 
death, wept before all the Senate before pronouncing the sentence. ‘Why 
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XXIV.—Mortality. 
Roger Bacon conceived death to be occasioned by man’s 


long abuse of himself. He thought him constructed for cloth. | 


ing himself with an imperishable body and maintaining his 
immortality in flesh. “The possibility of prolonging human 
life,” he says, “is confirmed by the fact that the human spe- 
cies is naturally immortal, or able not to die. For, even after 
the loss of aboriginal longevity, it is by imperceptible 
degrees that individual life is abbreviated, and, this being 
contingent, may therefore be partially, if not wholly, restored 
by a persistent regimen of temperance and. continency ob- 
served by generation after generation.” 


‘‘Our body is but the soul’s instrument, 
And when it fails, only those actions cease 
That thence depend. But if our eyes were sent 
Unto the aged man with as much ease 
And accurateness as when his youth did please 
The wanton lass, he now could all things see. 
Old age is but the watery bloed’s disease ; 
My hackney fails, not I; my pen, not sciencie.” 


That least welcome of all visitors invades our dwelling and 
affections, at last, to assure us how precious is our immor- 
tality, how embosomed in Divinity are our purest friend- 
ships, how imperishable! Love divinizes the heart it 
inhabits and survives all changes without— death the seal 
of its friendship. 


Death is sad and strange enough without exaggerating its 
accidents. Grief disbelieves in itself, and seeks consolation 
in hope and cheerful aspects of present and future. One’s 
tones may be so desponding and so despairing as to excite 
only doubt and despair, instead of faith assured, and the 
trust that strengthens and upholds. I hear words spoken at 
funerals that should be spoken only at other times, and to 
others rather than the bereaved. Shall sorrow seek relief in 
sorrow, faith in doubt? 


do you weep,’ said some one, ‘since it depends upon yourself to clear or 
condemn the criminal?’ ‘I weep because Nature forces me to compassion- 
ate the miserable, and the laws order me to have no regard to the impulses 
of Nature.’” 
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Ah, when shall men take their immortality as they breathe 
the atmosphere and cease asking whether they breathe or 
not? 


“T am the resurrection and the life” sounds strange and 
false from lips, referring only to another who once uttered 
them. Yes; I am the resurrect and alive, if I know what 
these purport; but dead and despairing, ifI do not. Surely 
the centuries intervening since these quickening words were 
pronounced should have certified to paveny soul ere this its 
latent immortality. 


Strengthen me by sympathising with my strength, not my 
weakness. I can fall without help fast enough. Can you 
assist me to rise? I need all your strength to call forth my 
own, and you do not help me unless you invigorate my 
faith and hope in my own powers. Do not step between my 
strength and my weakness, and parley with each in turn. 


Despair is Nature’s cripple, and falls upon its crutches 
complainingly. Hope alone supports and sustains under all 
vicissitudes of person or estate. 


Whom spirit hides only spirit finds. Concealed behind 
this countenance lies paradise and the radiant heavens. 


Happy those who can take life in a free, friendly spirit, 
not as a penance and embrace of fate. Freedom and friend- 
ship are of divine ancestry, conferring their privileges upon 
all who court their favor: unhappy those who sullenly stand 
aloof and separate themselves, by their misanthropy and 
distrust, from such fair fellowships. 


The ties of blood neither separation of kindred, nor dis- 
tance, nor condition, can obliterate or sever. Even names, 
like features, surroundings, survive, as if they, too, de- 
scended in the stream to bind families the more indissolubly 
together. Opinions, phrases, too, rise as from their tombs 
with the meeting of relations, families mingling in one com- 
mon affection around the old hearthstones, to read their titles 
on the tiles of ancestry, their heraldries thereon inscribed. 


Though it matters not in the immortal genealogy where 
our geographies fall, our planet being our own post but fora 
century at most—our inn for the night—still the heart plants 
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itself the while, and loves to associate all that it knows 
of its human kindred with some spot ancestral and dear, and 
call it home. : 

But home is where the heart is, 

The heart ’s where’er we roam, 

Heaven ’s where our friends are, 

The friendless have no home; 

Our Edens all unfurnished 

Till into these we come. 


The shaft of life is wreathed with the human affections, as 
the vine surrounds the column and climbs into the sun’s rays 
by its embrace, while its roots are nourished from the earthy 
mould at its base. 


Solitary and friendless are those whose sympathy has not 
freed from their individualism,—still the prisoners of sense 
and inmates of the den, between whom and the Person 
stretches the broad domain of humanity. It is through sym- 
pathy and friendship that man becomes one with himself 
and his kind. Who so companionless as those who have no 
company in them, lonely in all companies, shunning them- 
selves even, phantoms evading phantoms! 


«©The light of Nature lends 
But feeble light, and leads to her own ends; 
And shadows thrive the more in stature 
The nearer we approach the light of Nature.” 


There is room enough in the mind’s depths for superstition 
to revel unrestrained in its vagaries. Even the instincts may 
be misinterpreted when betrayed by the sorceries of the pas- 
sions: nothing being so strange to mind as mind itself; and 
everywhere in Nature, vast as itis, the strange fails to satisfy 
the mind, which plunges through, and still beyond, into the 
unknown, seeking thus to eke out itself in things, but finds 
never its rest save in the unattained, unattainable Ali. 


Friendship is the soul’s heaven into which the heart shall 
enter sometime, if not admitted already. Our desire for fel- 
lowship, and the persuasion that departed friends await us, 
is proof positive against all disappointments and delusions 
meanwhile of our rejoining them in the order of immortality. 
Because man is personally immortal he cannot accept less 
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than immortality of fellowships in the future, nor still his 
anticipation of such satisfaction. 


It was a tenet of Plato’s school that human souls were re- 
moved from fate and immortality. For were souls faithful 
to the law of their being, immortality would be theirs with- 
out this lapse into mortality and fate, these being the conse- 
quence of the broken law. By sin came death, and by death 
the fate that follows all those who have a mortal lineage, or 
birth into bodies. Fate is the consequence of swerving from 


the law of rectitude, and is entailed upon all who inherit 
flesh and blood.*- 


THE BIRTHDAY OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


By T. W. Parsons. 


Boston to Florence greeting, on the morn 
Dear to Art’s children, even in Art’s young land, 
Sends—‘‘Joy! this day thy four-souled man was born!” 
One of his country’s poets named him so; 
And we accept the phrase, and would expand. 


When the first man of Europe could conceive 
That Syrian Shepherd, in the Ducal Square, 
One soul he surely had; and that he gave 


* “Seeing our most palpable evidence of the soul’s immortality is from an 
inward sense, and this inward sense is kept alive the best by devotion and 
purity, by freedom from worldly care, sorrow, and the grosser pleasures of 
the body (otherwise her ethereal nature will drink in so much of earthly and 
mortal dregs that the sense of the soul will be changed, and being outvoted 
as it were by the overpowering number of terrene particulars which that 
ethereal nature hath so plentifully imbibed and incorporated with itself, she 
will become in a manner corporeal, and in the extremity of this working 
and dotage will be easily drawn off to pronounce herself, such as the body 
is, dissolvable and mortal); therefore it is better for us that we become 
doubtful of our immortal condition when we stray from that virgin purity 
and unspottedness, that we may withdraw our feet from these paths of 
death, than that demonstration and infallibility would prove an heavy ad- 
vantage. But this is meant only to them that are loved of God and their 
own souls. For they that are at enmity with him desire no such instruc- 
tions, but rather embrace all means of laying asleep that disquieting truth 
that they bear about with them so precious a charge as an immortal spirit.” 

ix—14 
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His first love, Sculpture, moulding marble so 
That when his David was unveiled—the young 
Champion of Israel, such as men believed 
Once ruled in Jewry —it is writ, a low 
Murmur went through the multitude, as when 
The sacred Host is lifted, and the crowd, 
Though clad in corselets, drop adoring down! 
That boyish triumph bears no more, with us, 
The lofty meed that Florence then bestowed, 
Since the youth’s manhood went so far beyond 
The son of Jesse—what a giant stride 

From him to Moses! Then was Art’s high flood. 


IL 


‘¢*Mid the white marble crags of Luni’s hills, 
Whose sides the peasant, nestling near their base, 
Above the village of Carrara, tills, 

He had a cavern for his dwelling-place ;” 

Like Aruns, the great soothsayer, whose home 
Dante thus pictures in the verse above. 

Brave master! laboring like a quarry-slave 
Among rough men, hard-handed and dark-eyed, 
Making himself coarse-fingered as themselves, 
Till his right hand had almost lost her cunning; 
Yet with his left he gave those Fates that face! 


See the weird women !—Clotho stands behind 
Wielding her distaff—then the one who spins 
And rules the threads—and she who cuts them off: 
O Atropos! unchangeable, —the Greeks 
Gave thee that name; but when thy severing steel 
Comes near the silver cord of such a life, 
We must remember, if we keep our faith, 
That, though ye fashion destiny to-day, 
Thou and thy sisters are but mortal, too, 
And have no office in the life to come. 


Il. 


Now for the builder—he the lofty rhyme 
Could also build: but now we speak of him 

Who might have bridged the Hellespont, but chose 
Rather to work for Christendom, and serve 

The Servant of the servants of his God.* 

He labored for his Italy. Who else, 

Following the lead of Brunelleschi’s dome, 

Saint Mary of the Lily, could have reared 

The Church, which Jesus planted on a Rock, 

To hang for evermore in Rome’s blue air? 


Servus servorum Dei, Leo X. 
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Iv. 

Was he a poet? . Who shall give response 
To this high question for the court supreme 
Of the eternal ages? We must bow, 

Being fast frost-bound in this realm of prose, 
To Italy, who has declared him one 
Second to Petrarch seldom, in the nerve 
Of his grave sonnets, whether Love was lord 

' Of the strict verse, or Intellect alone. 
He was no singer in the modern strain 
Of bugle-songs and Balaklava blasts, 
Ravens and Bells, most musically mingled, - 
Yet not much more than melody to a mind 
That seeks in Poesy the food of thought: 
The pomp of Opera had not been born, 
And thought and feeling had not died in words, 
Words poor in sense, though silvered o’er with sound. 

¥, 

Now give to Michael Angelo a name 
Past Pindemonte’s four *—that highest one 
Of patriot soul—for whosoever works 
Without a country, in whatever art, 

Counts as an artist only second best. 


O stately city—Florence of the West! 
Since Charles and Arno have grown kindred streams 
(Our great Song-master being at home by both). 
Laurentian city! many sons of thine 
And noble daughters have in Florence marked 
The Medicéan chapel, and the shrine 
Where Cosmo sleeps in marble, and the words 
On the black slab graved, ‘‘ Pater Patriz,” 
Which now we borrow for our Washington: 

In my mind’s eye I figure such a group; 
And haply some one, looking fondly round, 
Dazed with such splendor, says—if English born, 


To some fair cousin of his blood, perchance e:. ‘ 

* The expression ‘‘ Pindemonte’s four” requires explanation. It refers to a phrase used by 
the Italian poet Ippolito Pindemonte, designating Michael Angelo as the four-souled man (uom 
di quattr’ alme), in allusion to his having been a sculptor, a painter, an architect, and a poet. 
Tothese titles Dr. Parsons justly adds that of patriot. The liberty of his beloved Florence 
was precious to M. Angelo, as is well known; and, in the last struggle of that republic against 
thecombined armies of Pope Clement VII. and the Emperor Charles V., he devoted all the pow- 
ers of his genius to the defence of Florence. As chief engineer, he planned and executed all 
the military works of the siege, while condacting besides a private embas3y to the republic 
of Venice. On the fall of the city, fearing the proscription of the Medici, he hid himself in a 
friend’s house; and did not come out till an order, forbidding to molest him, arrived from the 
Pope, who, as a member of the Medici family, was desirous of preserving their reputation as 
patrons of the arts. But from that day Michael Angelo shut himself up in his studio, occupy- 
ing himself exclusively with works of art. After a short time, still fearing the persecution of 
the Medici on account of his liberal opinions, he went to Rome, where he worked on St. Peter’s 
4s architect and painter, and never would return to his enslaved Florence. 
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Pilgrim o’er seas to Latium’s holy land— 

‘Look there, my Lady! see Lorenzo’s tomb! 

O Day and Night—but this is wondrous strange!” 
And she gives answer, if of his degree: 

“* Most strange, indeed, to see those half-born things 
Out of dead marble starting into life! 

The perfect somnolence, in slumber locked; 

And under that vast quietude, the grief 

Of one who seems.to have for ever lost 

Some great and honored object. Such are we, 
Losing that model which our youth designed ; 

But we may win it back again through grace, 
Unless the good seed, dropped on barren ground 
Of stony hearts, find no more nourishment 

Than roses could on yon huge heaps of lime.” 


On those grand forms, one of the Strozzi wrote 
This choicest compliment in choice Italian, 
Poet penned ever— purely Florentine 
(For Florence is the flower of courtesy, 
And always bore the lily on her shield) :— 
“The Night which thou beholdest, bound in deep 
And sweet repose, an Angel’s hand did hew 
Out of this rock; and, though she is asleep, 
Breathes —— doubt’st thou? Wake her; she will speak to you.” 
Whereto, in language we may never match, 
The grief-worn patriot gave sublime reply :— 
‘¢ Tis well to slumber, best to be of stone, 
While shame endures and Florence is not free; 
So lest I waken—ah! subdue thy tone— 
Methinks ’tis blessed not to hear nor see.” 


Notg.—This poem was written for the anniversary of the four hundredth birthday of 
Michael Angelo, as celebrated by the Woman’s Club of Boston. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 
Thought a Function of the Brain. 


In the Medical and Surgical Reporter for Nov. 7th, 1874, Dr. Brinton 
discusses ‘“‘The Physical Relations of Thought.” After quoting a passage 
from Dr. J. M. Fothergill’s article on ‘‘The Mental Aspects of Ordinary 
Diseases,” wherein the doctrine is set forth that “thought is the product of 
the cells of the gray matter of the brain, the result of a change of form in 
organic matter taken into the system as food,” &c., he goes on to remark: 

“True it is that observers have demonstrated that intellectual exertion 
requires the metamorphosis of force, i.e. nutrition, chemical action, increase 
of temperature in the brain cells, and electrical excitation. Very possibly 
they may some time be able to express such brain action in quantivalents of 
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other forces; but even that would tell us neither anything of the intimate 
nature of thought, nor at all explain the peculiarities of its laws. 

“How an impression upon the periphery ofa nerve becomes transformed 
into a sensation, is, as Professor Huxley remarks, ‘utterly unknown to us.’ 
Still less is it known what nature of process is that by which sensations, 
variously grouped and recalled by external chances, produce an emotion. 
Incomparably more obscure is the character of self-conscious intellection. 
Regarded as the result of chemical action, equal quantities of this action 
produce results as different as ‘Tam O’Shanter’ and a tedious street song, 
or as Newton’s generalization of the law of gravity and a jockey’s success- 
ful horse trade. A wholly different measure of value must therefore be 
applied to thought from that applied to other forces. No imaginable quan- 
tity or quality of heat and phosphorus guarantees a true idea, and nota 
false one; for this characteristic that we call truth is the only test of the 
energy of an idea, be it in the shape of a poem, a drama, or a hypothesis, 

“Tt is well known, too, that the laws of right thinking, though well 
ascertained, are yet merely purposive, and not necessary or authoritative, 
as are the laws of all other forms of force concerned in brain action. Hence 
ascience of thought in the ordinary sense of the term, that is, based on an 
induction of facts, becomes, and is, wholly impossible. The laws of thought 
are more honored in the breach than in the observance, yet their actuality 
cannot be questioned. Hence, again, brain action gives rise to, or leads to 
a sense of the presence of, a force different in quality as well as quantity 
from any other known to us. 

“There is not the faintest reason to suppose that this force (to call con- 
scious thought by that name) is produced or aroused only by cerebra- 
action. Not a tittle of evidence in this direction has ever been adduced; 
and if the contrary is not known either, the prudent writer will avoid com- 
nitting himself positively.” 


Natural Law. 
In the Medical and Surgical Reporter for Nov. 28th, 1874, Dr. Brinton 


discusses Professor Wharton’s work on “Negligence.” Speaking of Whar. 


ton’s criticism on Mill’s definition of Natural Law, he says: 


“Law, then, be it observed, has two entirely different meanings. The 
one is that which is intended in juridical and moral law. Here the esserice 
of law is conscious obligation, due to a command or precept laid down by 
a governing power. 

“No such signification attaches to natural laws as those defined by the 
physical sciences. Nothing in the nature of conscious obligation can be 
supposed to exist in matter. Yet this obvious distinction is entirely over- 
looked by Mr. Wharton, and often has been neglected by theological and 
forensic writers before him. 

“What, then, is a natural law? Mr. Wharton very justly attacks the 
definition given by Mill, that it is ‘the sum of all the antecedents of an 
event’; or, to put it in other words, that it can be reduced merely to ‘uni- 
formity of sequence.’ This is‘the view of most physicists. It is defended 
by Professor Bain, by Tyndall, by Huxley, and by all the materialistic 
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school of thinkers. They say that experience is the only teacher we have, 
and that long-continued, unbroken experience of a consequent uniformly 
following an antecedent is and must be the highest proof of a natural law, 

‘The statement is plausible, but fallacious. Not fallacious, however, on 
the grounds which Mr. Wharton defends, namely, that cause implies a Will 
capable of making and breaking a law. No such thing. Several weeks ago 
we discussed this question of a Will, and pointed out, that truth in its high- 
est forms admits of no such notion. . 

‘* That there is a higher warrant for natural law than uniformity of se- 
quence, than mere experience, comes from the nature of reason itself, and 
is capable of demonstration. 

‘* A few examples will serve to show the difference between the empiri- 
cal law—the result of observed sequences—and the theoretical necessity 
which is at the foundation of every real law of nature. The planetary mo- 
tions were first correctly stated by Kepler, who derived them from the 
astronomical observations of Tycho de Brahe; but, though Kepler accu- 
rately laid down the law of these motions on experimental grounds, it was 
‘ reserved for the intellect of Sir Isaac Newton to give these observations 
their true significance by demonstrating the force of gravity, by virtue of 
which the planetary motions are inevitable effects. On the other hand, we 
know by daily experience that sensations are consequent upon impressions 
on the nervous peripheries; but the law of this sequence remains the desi- 
deratum of psychology. 

- “A real law finds its absolute confirmation in the fact that it transcends 
experience; that no observation attests the full amount of validity which 
we know it to possess. Reason alone is its sanction, and ‘not experience; 
on the contrary, experience rarely comes up to the demands of the law. 
Thus, no hand of man has ever drawn an absolutely perfect circle; imagi- 
nation cannot picture one; yet we have many propositions, or laws of 
relation, about circles which have in them no mixture of error. The actual 
velocity of a falling body is in no instance directly as the mass and inversely 
as the square of the distance; but this very fact becomes the proof of the 
law, for, allowance made for retardations, the theoretical accuracy of the 
law is vindicated. 

‘The essence of every real law of nature is its theoretical necessity. Ex- 
pressed in terms of thought, this is the ens rationis. Hence, the definition of 
Mill and Bain must be condemned as incomplete; that advocated by Whar- 
ton, who considers natural law an expression of the will of God, must (if 
that expression is used as in any way corresponding to human volition) be 
réjected as contrary to the very nature of law; and, in any case, the confu- 
sion of the three meanings of law, to-wit, conscious obligation, observed 
sequence, and theoretical necessity, should always be avoided by writers 
on jurisprudence, theology, or physics.” 


Cortical Brain Substance. 


Dr. Brinton continues his psychological discussions in his journal for 
December 12, 1874, in the following remarks upon the ‘Cortical Brain Sub- 
stance” : 
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“The highest, and the most obscure problem in physiology is the relation 
of molecular motion to psychic action. It would seem that at a certain 
point of progress the clue slips from the fingers of the investigator, and he 
becomes completely bewildered. Yet there is a potent attraction about this 
study readily understood, and this last year some positive advances have 
been made which deserve close atiention. 

“Starting from the general truth which lies at the basis of comparative 
anatomy, that the skull is a development of the vertebra, and that the activ- 
ity of the brain is governed by the same laws and the same conditions of 
the organic mechanism which preside over the activity of the different seg- 
ments of the spinal axis and medulla oblongata, Dr. Luys of Paris points 
out that every spinal as well as cerebral reflex process is composed of three 
successive periods intimately connected with each other; a period of inci- 
dence, an intermediate period, and a period of reflexion. The first is always 
an impression irradiated from a sensory plexus, a centripetal impression, 
conscious or unconscious, and marks the début of the whole phenomenon, 
and it is always an attendant or satellite motor reaction that completes it. 
In the brain, as in the spinal cord, there is a system of zones or cells dis- 
posed for the reception of centripetal impressions, and a system of zones 
disposed for the emission of motor excitations. 

“Physiological research shows that it is in the networks of the cortical 
substance of the brain that sen-ory impressions of all kinds reach their ulti- 
mate stage, taking from this point a new form, and becoming transformed 
into psychical incitations, which again lead to movement. The networks 
of the cortical substance therefore represent a vast common reserve for all 
impressions belonging either to animal or to vegetable life, and, in a physio- 
logical point of view, a synthesis of all the partial sensibilities of the organ, 
ie. the sensorium commune. On the other hand, the experiments of Flou- 
rens and Ferrier have shown that there exists in the cortical substance of 
the brain a series of isolated and independent motor centres governing cer- 
tain groups of muscles. A cerebral reflex process differs from a spinal one 
in its being amplified and transformed by the proper action of the exclu- 
sively cerebral nervous element interposed in its course. Speech, for exam- 
ple, Dr. Luys explains, essentially results from the synergic action of the 
psycho-intellectual and of an automatic sphere of nervous activity, the for- 
mer comprehending the affection of the sensorium and subsequently of the 
conscious individual, the latter embracing the integrated and co-ordinated 
translation of the sensorial excitation. Anatomically, this last commences 
in the deep zones or cells of the cortex of the brain, and is conducted 
through the whole cortical striated fibres, then through the gray substance 
of the corpus striatum and of the pons, and terminates in’the nuclei of ori- 
gin of the hypoglossal and spinal nerves, which convey the impulses to the 
muscles affecting phonation. 

“The cells of the deep layers of the cerebral cortex, of which it is here 
question, are therefore the real seats of psychic action, and become of the 
utmost consequence in the study of its origin. They have recently been 
accurately examined by Prof. Betz. He finds in the convolutions anterior 
to the sulcus centralis numerous nerve cells which he considers to be the 
largest in the whole body, and to which he gives the name of ‘ giant pyra- 
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midal cells.’ They are chiefly situated in the fourth layer of the cortex; 
are from .05 to .06 mm. broad and .04 to .12 mm. long. They all have two 
chief and from seven to fifteen secondary processes, and the latter further 
divide into still smaller ones. One of the principal processes is thick at its 
origin, and then divides and subdivides, and sends out lateral branches in 
its course to the periphery of the cortex; the other process is slender, and 
starts from the nucleus of the cell, passing directly into the axis cylinder, 
which soon becomes thicker and provided with a sheath, and so continues 
its course as an undoubted nerve-trunk. 

‘These cells do not form a continuous layer, but are aggregated into 
groups or nests of two or more cells, which lie from .03 to .07 mm. apart. 
They are less numerous in the lower half of the anterior central convolu- 
tion, and are more frequently met with and more closely packed at its 
upper end and on the inner surface of the hemisphere. These nests occur 
in quite young people, though in them they are smaller and have fewer 
processes than in adults. In the brains of very old people the nuclei of the 
cells become filled with yellow granules, which do not stain with carmine. 
In the right hemisphere the cells are more numerous and apparently larger 
than in the left. They are to be found in the same locality in every human 
brain; in idiots, in the chimpanzee, and in several of the lower apes. 
Strictly analogous ones are found in the dog. 

‘‘There is no doubt but that these important elements are the central 
seats of psychic action. The only physiologist, so far as we know, who 
advocates any other is Nothnagel; and Dr. Hitzig, whose name is well 
known in this field of research, justly criticises Nothnagel’s opinion that 
mental or spiritual functions cannot be rigidly localized in the brain cor- 
tex, holding that he reads the phenomena wrongly. 

‘‘Hitzig himself says: ‘It follows from the sum of our experiments that 
thought is by no means, as Flourens and others have believed, a kind of 
general function of the brain, the expression of which may be made from 
it as a whole, but not from single regions; but that it is much more certain 
that some psychological (seelische) functions, probably all of them, are 
dependent, either in their action on matter or their reflection from the 
same, on certain circumscribed cortical centres.’ And he adds: ‘ For the 
correctness of this view, in fact, is shown with all desirable logical clear- 
ness from our experiments, and we consider this truth as the most valuable 
result of our labors.’ , 

‘‘Not only, therefore, the cortex is the seat of thought, but certain re- 
gions of it correspond to definite mental functions. This, as our readers 
well know, has been ably maintained by Prof..Ferrier; and one of the last 
contributions of that writer, one entitled ‘ Pathological Illustrations of the 
Brain Function,’ has a peculiar interest, as it is a practical application of 
its author’s recent discoveries to the explanation of the facts of disease. 
Five fatal cases of organic disease of the brain are reviewed in it, and their 
symptoms are shown to have been in perfect harmony with the results of 
experimental inquiry. 

‘¢With all this effort, which is admirable in suo genere, there is not 4 
tittle of light thrown on the problem which is stated at the commencement 
of this article. Any one who supposes there is, redds his text wrongly. 
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Certain conditions requisite to conscious thought are beginning to be de-- 


) fined. But what sort of relation these conditions bear to this manifestation, 
1 no one has discovered a single fact about. The causal law, the theoretical 
is necessity, eludes us utterly.” 
Mind and Force. 
r, Editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy : 
28 I was much interested in the abstract which you gave, in the last num- 
ber, of the views of Dr. Brinton on life, force, &c. The Doctor appears to 
0 be an anti-materialist; but he seems to me to allow too much weight to the 
t. second horn of his dilerama (p. 377) when he says, ‘‘All mental and physi- 
1 cal force expended being exactly equal to the force in the form of nutriment 
ts received, clearly the mind, if there is any such independent thing, contri- 
ir butes no force atall. * * * This is demonstrable.” If this is demon- 
or strable, I, for one, would be obliged to Dr. B., or any other person, for a 
1e sight of the demonstration. I have read all I have had access to on this 
e, subject, and have yet to see the slightest shadow of proof of his statement. 
er Ihave regarded it as founded wholly on a surmise of Dr. Carpenter: that, 
in as the forces of inorganic nature can be reduced toa single formula, that 
8. formula may be extended to organic being. This idea has been caught up by 
physiologists, and repeated by one and another so often, that, as usually is 
al the case with great story-tellers, they have to regard it astrue. Efforts 
10 have indeed not been wanting to tabulate the forces which the movements 
ll of living beings display, but still they refuse to arrange themselves under 
at the mathematical yoke.- From the time that Dr. A. Flint, Jr., compared the 
r- amount of urea secreted by a man lying on his back in a hospital with that 
ofaman taking severe exercise, and found little or no difference, to the time 
at of the ascent of the Faulhorn by Wick and Wislicenus, every attempt to 
of link the muscular energy expended with the food consumed, either by de- 
m composition of the muscle itself, or by that of the elements of the blood, has 
in been a failure. If there is a greater amount of carbonic acid evolved dur- 
re ing muscular exertion than in a state of rest, there is a coéxistent activity 
he . of. the nervous system which may, and in my opinion does, account for it. 
he More is also evolved during the waking than in the sleeping state, irrespec- 
r- tive of exercise. These facts, together with the consideration that the brain 
le is the only organ of a single tissue to which the blood is sent arterial and 
‘ returns venous in large quantity, implying that decomposition of the ele- 
e- ments of the food which produces force; while the various secretions, as 
TS of the liver, kidneys, salivary glands, &c., are manifestly indifferent to it; 
ist and taking into view the effects of posture on syncope—the narcotization 
he produced when the change from arterial to venous blood cannot take place 
of —the pari-passu development of the arterial and nervous system in animal 
se, life, and the parallelism of their distribution throughout the body, point 
sir irresistibly to the vesicular tissue of the brain, spinal marrow, ganglions, 
of and surfaces of sensation, as the seats where the changes are wrought by 
which the food becomes power, and there is every reason to believe that 
7 this power is expended on the nerves alone. And it may be added that 
nt this is the limit of machinery, or chemically formed power, in the human 


system. And the simple reason is, that such power cannot be made avail- 
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able for the infinitely varied—in strength, rapidity, and selection—muscu- 
lar contractions which human needs require. Let any one imagine the 
performances of an expert pugilist, wrestler, swordsman, rope-dancer, or, 
more to the purpose, an eloquent orator speaking and gesticulating vehe- 
mently; let him reflect on the several muscles brought into play, the fre- 
quent changes of their contractions necessary, and conceive, if he can, of 
his employing a foreign force and directing it on these muscles at will; or 
suppose him interchanging telegrams between the brain and the muscles 
while he is pronouncing 1600 letters in a minute, with the gestures thrown 
in. It is evident that it is not via the brain, or via pudding, or any other 
via, that the mind acts on the muscles to produce such results. Nothing 
short of the intimate presence of the mind to the muscles can account for it. 
Those compromising physiologists who admit a force from without, under 
the direction of the mind, admit enough for our purpose. For force coming 
into the body from without, either must have, or must have not, a direction. 
If it has no direction, it requires force to give it one. If it has direction, 
it requires force, certainly, to alter that direction. And if the mind directs, 
it must furnish that force. And if so, what need is there of any other? 
Consciousness reveals the person as the gritter of the teeth, and that “‘it is 
not the blow that kills—it is the soul that strikes.” And, in accordance 
with its evidence, we conclude that, in the activities cf the human body, 
mind avails itself of the physical powers and properties as far as they are 
available, and supplements them with its own as the crowning work of spirit. 
in matter. ; 

Rockport, Mass., Dec. 22, 1874. *BenJ. HASKELL, M.D. 
The Definition of Life. 
Editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy : 

In the preference given to the definition of life by Cuvier, I think Dr. 
Brinton is also at fault; and especially in the stress he lays on form as “the 
gist of the distinction between organic and inorganic nature.” Not only is 
form manifested in crystalline structures, but each elementary or compound 
substance brings forth according to its kind. And, to complete the paral- 
lel, the Crystal after its death or dissolution, if revived, returns in its origi- 
nal form with mathematical exactness. If therefore we accept, on the 
authority of the Doctor, and the Poet, the doctrine that 


Eternal form shall still divide 
Eternal soul from all beside” 
after time closes, still less can we agree with the Doctor that form is the 
pathognomonic symptom of life. For how can that which exists before life 
begins, and continues after life is ended, be the criterion of life itself? The 
definition of life by Cuvier, not only in respect to form, but in all its essen- 
tial points, is as applicable to the inorganic world as to the organic. What 
is the growth of the crystal but the assimilation of surrounding substances 
by a fixed and regular process, which he (Cuvier) also ascribes to life as its 
special prerogative? The fact that this growth is an accretion from without, 
while organic growth is from within, is no more a diremption of the pro- 
cess of life than the involution of the skeleton from circumference to the 
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centre in the passage from the invertebrated to the vertebrated class of 
animals. 

It is not in contrasting organic with inorganic nature that the true idea 
of life is to be gained. Nature is one in its triad of mineral, vegetable, and 
animal life;—a column with mineral life for its base, vegetable life for its 
shaft, supporting animal life for its capital: its parts differing indeed in out- 
line, but composed of the same granite throughout; each department produ- 
cing all that it is capable of producing (under its respective conditions) of 
beauty, utility, and truth. Thus in mineral life, with the simplest materi- 
als, and the merely solvent and buoyant qualities of water, obviating weight 
and friction, and allowing free movement to the particles according to their 
intrinsic tendencies, the above ideas manifest themselves in every form con- 
sistent with mathematical limitations. In vegetable life, with more com- 
pound materials, and with the flowing or carrying properties of water in 
addition to its solvent and buoyant properties, with the mathematical re- 
strictions removed, the imagination has free play to develope every conceiv- 
able form of truth and utility, and to address four out of the five senses of 
man in innumerable forms of beauty—beauty to the touch, beauty to the 
eye, beauty of odor, beauty of savor. Why the ear is not also addressed 
may appear when we consider that that organ has esoecial reference to ani- 
mal life. While the other senses are agencies which bring the mind into 
relation with the chemical and mechanical properties of things in order that 
it may know them, hearing and voice establish relations which enable one 
animal to know the thoughts in the minds of other animals, and it, accord- 
ingly, waits for music and speech before it surrenders to the charms of 
beauty. It is therefore the social sense (par excellence). Finally, while in 
animal life the materials are so highly organized as to require no chemical 
composition or decomposition for their assimilation, we have in addition to 
the static properties of water and its flowing properties, its propulsive pow- 
ers, which present the molecules equally to all points, irrespective of posi- 
tion or attrition, in readiness for assimilation, or for the development of 
force. Thus Nature recognized Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Hydrody- 
namics, before man invented these hard words. Her progress is’ from 
simple to more complex materials, through successively higher and higher 
agencies, and broader limitations, to correspondingly greater production. 
She evinces a knowledge of the mechanical and chemical qualities of things 
in vegetable life, by the prickly and acrid exudations she throws out for 
defence on the surface of her products, by her acts in the sensitive plants, 
and by her discrimination in the absorption of nutritive materials. This, 
however, is in immediate contiguity. For, as she is stationary in her pro- 
ducts in this department, she needs not a more discursive knowledge to 
direct her. But in animal life, the great function of which is motion around 
and among material things, she needs a distant knowledge of the same to 
direct this motion. Hence, in addition to touch and taste, the intellectual- 
ized expressions for the above, she builds up the organs of smell and sight, 
that, by the physical impressions made by distant objects on them, and 
through them on her, her attention may be averted and fixed on those objects 
until she knows them, and regulates her movements accordingly. Thus all 
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the senses are but forms of knowing; while their organs are but apparatus 
constructed in adaptation to the laws of the physical causes which operate 
on them. In this way also we come to understand the seeming anomaly of 
there being two pairs of organs to bring the mind in relation with only two 
classes of sensations: the one pair being the product of stationary vegetable 
life and transmitted as an inheritance to animal life, while the other sup- 
plies the direct wants of animal life itself. 

Coétaneously with this development of organs, through the medium of 
which external forces act on the mind, a tissue is generated through which 
the power of cohesion, with movement of the cohering molecules accord- 
ing to will, is made the medium by which the mind transmits its own 
forces on external things. This tissue is distributed into a variety of appa- 
ratus by means of bony levers and otherwise, all of which are connected 
with the aforesaid organs of the senses by means of still another tissue, 
whose exaggerated importance blinds the eyes of all professorial teachers 
to the simplicity of truth on this subject—viz. the nervous tissue—the sole 
function of which is to continue on the minute impulses made on it to what- 
ever organs are to be thrown into activity by the sensations arising from 
those impressions. The nervous system, when active, may be said to reduce 
the whole body to a point. Its effect is to render an impression made on 
one part as if made on all other parts; and this it does simply as a result 
of the physical properties of its structure. 


The human body, therefore, may be said to consist essentiadly of two 
great classes of organs, viz. those by which external material causes act on 
the mind, and those by which the mind reacts on the external world. All 
other organs are either to build these up, to keep them in activity, or to re- 
produce them when worn out: such are the organs of digestion, of circula- 
tion, of respiration, of generation, &c. To form these two classes of orgaus, 
to preserve them, and to subject them to the service of the mind, is the par- 
ticular work of animal life. But life in its broadest generality is the invo- 
lution of mind into matter for the positing of material laws and causes; and 
its evolution as individual mind or soul, with a counter-system of organs 
(viz. the organs of sense and motion) which it has wrought out for itself, 
and by which it establishes, homceopathically, or by the law of impulse, 
relations of action and reaction with those laws and causes which are its 
previous work. BENJ. HASKELL, M.D. 


P.S. Weare told by Prof. Tyndall that he sees in matter ‘‘the promise and 
potency of every form and quality of life”; and his followers inform us that 
he does not intend to sink mind into matter, but is about endowing matter 
with certain new and unheard of properties which will raise it to mind, 
and thus enable it to explain everything. Are they oblivious of the fact 
that biologists have had a carte blanche of all possible properties of matter 
since the time of Haller, and have produced from them nothing but the 
contradictions of experimental physiology? Are they aware that, with all 
- their studies, labors, and sacrifices, of more than a century, they are not so 
near a systemization of the facts of the anatomy, physiology and pathology 
of the nervous system as was Aristotle when he left off thinking? Or, do 
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they need another centary of delving among vital endowments of nerve, of 
torturing dogs and frogs, to teach them that these facts utterly refuse to 
assimilate, except under the conceptions of mind and matter? 

Rockport, Mass., March 5, 1875. 


Is Man a finite Being? 


Mr. Editor: 

In the October number, 1874, Jour. Spec. Phil., Mr. Kroeger says: ‘If 
any finite being is immortal, i.e. continues to lead a self-conscious life 
throughout all time, it necessarily remains always more or less immoral, 
because it remains finite.” Now, Iask Mr. K. if his hypothesis does not 
involve a contradiction? How can an “immortal” and ‘self-conscious ” 
being, living throughout all time, be or remain finite? Is the term “finite” 
predicable of such a “‘ being”? Or, rather, is the term “ finite” predicable 
of “being” at all? Is it not a theological rather than a philosophical term, 
and one that has no place in the vocabulary of a science of pure “being”? 
If, then, the ‘‘being” assumed in the hypothesis is not finite, does not the 
corollary of “‘immortal immorality” reduce to zero? 

North Lawrence, Kansas. LIGHTSEEKER. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


German Rationalism, in tts Rise, Progress, and Decline, in relation to Theologians, 
Scholars, Poets, tops pot and the People: A Contribution to the Church 
History of the 1sth and 19th centuries. By. Dr. K. R. Hagenbach, Professor 
of Theology in the abe gj of Basle. dited and translated by Rev. Wm. 
Leonhard Gage and Rev. J. H. W. Stuckenberg. Edinburgh: T. & IT’. Clark. 
For sale by Gray, Baker & Co., St. Louis. 

The so-called rationalistic movement is perhaps the most noteworthy in 
modern theology. At bottom it is the attempt to bring about a perfect unity 
between faith and insight. That it has generally proved a failure must be con- 
fessed when we compare its results with the ideal standard. When, however, 
we consider the value of these attempts in provoking reaction on the part of 


orthodox theologians, as well as in developing literature and science, we find 


the movement quite essential to the divine Purpose in world-history. In the 
middle ages the pantheistic interpretation of Aristotle by his great Arabian 
commentators threatened Christianity with an insoluble contradiction between 
Reason and Faith. Its effect was to stimulate into being a race of sturdy thinkers, 
among whom ‘Thomas Aquinas stood preéminent and enunciated the speculative 
basis of the Christian faith in such terms as may stand for valid to this day. 
The growth of universities and the revival of learning date their birth in the 
great convocations assembled to hear the scholastic doctors present their theo- 
ries of faith and reason. 

Dr. Hagenbach gives a brief account of the rise of Rationalism in Germany, 
reviews the characteristics of the eighteenth century, sketches the strife between 
the Lutherans and Calvinists and the rise of Pietism. ‘Ihe accounts of Lessing 
and Zinzendorf are of especial value. Herder, Kant, Schiller, Schelling, Jacobi, 
Fichte, Richter, Goethe, Novalis, Schleiermacher, and Hegel, are discussed in 
ten chapters. In Chapter XXIV. the author treats of the rise of the Protestant 
spirit in the Roman Catholic Church during the past and present centuries. 
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The Elements of the Psychology of Cognition. By Robert Jardine, Principal of 
the General, Assembly’s Co lege, Calcutta, &c. London: MacMillan & Co,, 
1874. For 8ale by Gray, Baker & Co., St. Louis. Price $2.00. 

The author of this work treats, first, The Acquisition of Presentative 
Knowledge, under the following heads: (a) analysis of perception; (6) 
analysis of sensations; (c) revival and association of sensations; (qd) self- 
consciousness; (e) sensations as objects; (f) perception. His second 
topic is the various Theories of Perception as taught by Descartes, Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, Reid, Kant, and the modern English thinkers. Under 
Descartes he treats also Malebranche and Spinoza. He regards the con- 
clusions of Berkeley and Hume as ‘the reductio ad absurdum of repre- 
sentative idealism as found in Descartes and Locke.” Among the modern 
English thinkers he discusses the doctrines of Hartley, J. S. Mill, Hamil- 
ton, &c. He concludes: ‘‘ The only place Mr. Mill leaves for physical sci- 
ence is that negative, utterly tantalizing shadow of a thing which he calls 
‘the permanent possibility of sensations’! Idealism postulates an intelli- 
gent power as the cause of the existence and objective synthesis of sensa- 
tions; and to this there is perhaps no serious objection, except that the 
language which is used frequently leads ordinary people to suppose that 
something very absurd is meant. Realism as found in Herbert Spencer, 
and as supported by recent investigations of science, demands a belief in 
real objective non-phenomenal forces, capable of correlation with and a 
transmutation into one another.” His third topic is Representation. This 
he discusses under the heads: (a) condition of representation; (5) laws 
of representation; (c) kinds of representation—phantasy, memory, expec- 
tation; (d) imagination in science and art; (e) imagination in ethics and 
religion; (f) peculiarities of representation; (g) representation of abstrac- 
tions. His fourth topic is Elaboration of Knowledge, considered under 
(a) predication; (6) intuition; (c) dependence of predication upon intui- 
tion; (d) the class, the concept, the name; (e) reasoning simulating infer- 
ence; (f) determining ground of inference; (g) the form of inference; 
(h) evidence, induction, deduction; (¢) conclusion. 


The Logic of Reason, Universal and Eternal. By Laurens P. Hickok, D.D., LL.D. 
Boston: Lee & Shepherd, 1875. For sale by Gray, Baker & Co., St. Louis. 


Price $2.00. 

The author remarks in his preface that ‘‘A strong conviction that modes 
of Logic at present used can never attain to absolute knowledge, but must 
stop short in confirmed skepticism, puts an imperative duty upon us to seek 
out a better logic, by which known truths may be held forever sure.” In 
his introduction he shows that facts of matter and facts of mind require 
one philosophy for their explanation, which philosophy is in reason and 
consequently the logical condition of all experience. Hence he proceeds 
in Part I. to consider the prominent forms of Abstract Logic: (1) logis of 
mathematics; (2) the syllogistic logic; (3) transcendental logic; (4) logic 
of force. The necessary limitations of mathematical logic and the defects 
of syllogistic logic in not being capable of formulating chemical combina- 
tion and conversions of force, are well portrayed. It makes matter inert, 
and illimitable space and time unknown. Science and philosophy have 
gone beyond it. In the chapter on Transcendental Logic he reviews the 
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positions of Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, attributing to the latter the completion 
of this species of logic. After an exposition of transcendental logic he criti- 
cizes its defects, alleging for it (a) an empirical origin instead of self-devel- 
opment; (0) the ambiguity of its term “reason”; (c) its inability to give 
an ultimate moral rule; (d) or to admit of communication of human expe- 
rience, or of a common space and time; (e) its denial of all force except 
thought-activity. While “Aristotle’s logic cannot move, Hegel’s cannot 
rest.” ‘‘Neither can determine universal experience nor transcend it.” He 
passes next to the “Logic of Force,” which is that of Herbert Spencer and 
thinkers like him. In Part II. he comes to the ‘“‘Logic of Concrete Univer- 
sality,”” within which he investigates the ‘‘prerequisite conditions that made 
experience itself possible, and necessarily as it is.” He applies this in three 
directions: (1.) Pure figure and inorganic bodies—(a@) experience in pure 
quantity, (b) experience within concrete quality, (c) experience in con- 
crete relation; (II.) Organic life and activity—(a) leading facts of life 
running through from conscious to unconscious agency, (0) leading orga- 
nic facts in the vegetable kingdom, (c) in the animal kingdom, (d) in the 
human family; (III.) Absolute Being above all finite experiences—(a) 
prerequisite conditions for form, (6) prerequisite conditions for life, (c) 
human reason may know what is essential in absolute reason. 

Like the former works of Dr. Hickok, this work is characterized by pro- 
found, original thought, and gives evidence of long study of the speculative 
systems which have been put forth by Kant and his followers. 


The Logic of Style; being an Introduction to Critical Science. By William Ren- 
ton. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1874. 
The following statement of the objects of the author in this treatise is 
made by the publisher: 


“The object of the author in this treatise is to present once for all the funda- 
mental principles of literary science. ‘I'he distinction is made at the very outset 
between the mental sciences which are concerned with Sensibility, like Music 
and Literature, and those like Logic, which are not. The possibility of an 


Asthetic Science of literature is then demonstrated; and the expansions, and 


advantages for other branches of mental science, of a theory of Style, indicated. 
This occupies the Introduction. In the body of the work, the principles of 
Expression generally are first of all treated; then Style is defined, in relation to 
Expression, as the ‘ differential in Expression’; and is contradistinguished from 
Rhetoric, which is the regulative and practical science of Style. More particu- 
larly, in Chapters IL. and I1I. the ultimate relations of Style are specified, as 
Quality and Quantity. And here the science is shown to be the converse and 
complementary science to Logic. Its Quality founds on the same basis with that 
of Logical Quantity; literary effect being determined by the relations of Subject 
and Predicate. Here the catholic qualities of Style are defined and illustrated 
as Subtlety and Comprehensiveness, and the ordinary Logic extended into a new 
sphere by means of the qualification of the Predicate, i.e. in logical phrase, its 
‘quantification’ in point of connotation, in so far as the connotation of Terms 
consists of a numerical aggregation of attributes. Then (in Chapter III.), the 
Proposition being shown to be the unit of length in Style, and to depend for its 
completeness on the Copula, the Quantitative relation in Style is exhibited as 
identical in its basis with Quality in Logic. The primary relation of Quantity 
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is that of Co-ordination, and its secondary, that of Subordination; which obyi- 
ously fall to be treated of respectively as Extension and Intension. While the 
method of the work is thus formal, the illustrations are essentially of a literary 
interest.” 


Das Wesen des Universums und die Gesetze des Humanismus dargestellt aus dem 
Standpunkte der Vernunft. Von K. Th. Bayrhoffer. Ottawa, Ills. 1871. 
The name of the distinguished author of this treatise will interest our 

German readers as the name of one who thirty years ago attracted atten- 
tion as an able writer on the Philosophy of Nature. Mr. Bayrhoffer resides 
at present at Tonica, Illinois, and age does not appear to have abated 
his acuteness of insight—if we may form an opinion from the work before 
us, in which he discusses the world in view of the Spencerian Evolution- 
theory and the doctrine of the Unknowable. He does not understand how 
an evolution can be anything else than a gradual revelation and manifesta- 
tion of an essence which is self-active in said evolution. Reason is essence, 
and not the unknowable, he thinks. The concluding portion of his treatise, 
relating to the social combination of man with man, and especially as re- 
gards ‘free monogamic marriage and family, democratic organization of 
labor, common schools, the democratic state, the union of peoples and of 
humanity at large,” we desire to translate for our readers at some future 
time. 

Life of an Jefferson. By James Parton. Boston: James R. Osgood & Com- 
pany. 


Few writers have achieved a literary style so much to the American 
popular taste as Mr. Parton. In the present instance, just on the eve of so 
many centennial anniversaries of early events in our history as a nation, | 
his labor is peculiarly edifying. We are fortunate if the renewed contem- 
plation of the lives and surroundings of the patriots of that period shall 
serve to mitigate the bitter memories of recent civil war. 


The Methods of Ethics. By Henry Sidgwick, M.A. London: MacMillan & Co. 
1874. For sale by Gray, Baker & Co., St. Louis. 


In the present work the author intends an examination, at once exposi- 
tory ‘and critical, of the different methods of obtaining reasoned convictions 
as to what ought to be done, so far as they are to be found in the moral con- 
sciousness of mankind at large either in an explicit or in an implicit form, 
and have been developed by individual thinkers and worked up into sys- 
tems that have become historical. With this view, he treats in Book the 
First upon the technical apparatus of the system, and discusses morality aud 
law, pleasure and desire, free-will, egoism and self-love, intuitionism, the 
good, &c. Book the Second is devoted to the various phases of egoism; 

*Book the Third to intuitionism; Book the fourth to utilitarianism. The 
author carefully avoids anything that may seem like a dogmatic decision 
of the points at issue, and endeavors to state fairly the processes of ethical 
thought rather than the results. While this procedure is very essential as 
a phase of the historical method, it is not satisfactory as the outcome of a 
complete system. Ethical thought must reach the springs of action, and 
in order to do this must show the supremacy of one set of moral principles. 
The willis only paralyzed by the contemplation of many uncancelled mo- 
tives. 
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